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CHAPTER    I 

THE    STRANGERS'    ARRIVAL. 

In  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  woods,  around  the  umTi'A* 
cottage  where  I  first  heard  the  magical  words  "  welcome 
home,"  there,  alone  through  the  wilderness,  over  hill  ana  valley, 
far  from  the  abodes  of  white  men,  have  I  wanflereci,  or  with 
cautious  steps  tracked  the  fierce  bear  to  his  lonely  acn.  The 
cottage  stood  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake,  about  enree  miles 
from  the  Iiistigouche  river,  so  universally  celebrated  for  it3 
large  salmon.  Years  ago,  before  the  tide  of  emigration  had 
borne  adventurers  to  these  wilds,  a  tribe  of  Inuians,  famous 
for  their  wandering  propensities,  had  located  raemselves  in 
the  valley,  situated  between  the  highlands  wmen  bordered 
the  river  and  the  lake.  "  King  Barnaby,"  the  cnief  sachem 
of  the  tribe,  was  of  middle  stature,  but  of  nr/n  nerve  and 
athletic  proportions ;  his  word  was  law  with  ms  people,  who 
loved  him  and  obeyed  his  commands  impliciuy.  Through 
the  almost  impenetrable  labyrinths  of  the  Canadian  forest  he 
had  conducted  his  tribe,  defying  the  vigilance  of  the;r  uncom- 
promising enemies,  the  warlike  Mohawks,  wna  had  swern  to 
exterminate  them. 

The  river  Ristigouche,  which  flows  into  the  Bay  de  Chaleur, 
is  navigable  some  twenty  miles  above  its  month,  and  afforded 
an  excellent  harbor  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  A  pro- 
montory on  the  north,  clothed  to  its  edge  with  evergreens  and 
tall  beech  trees,  stood  boldly  out  in  the  river,  where  it  was 
almost  surrounded  by  rocky  islands,  as  if  placed  there  to 
guard  the  entrance ;  while  on  the  south  a  long,  low,  sandy 
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beach  broke  the  fcrce  of  the  waves  as  they  swept  iu  from  the 
bay,  and  rendered  the  water  within  the  harbor  comparatively 
smooth.  Jn  the  month  of  September,  1792,  a  large  trading 
schooner  anchored  in  this  harbor  during  the  night.  She  waa 
deeply  laden,  and  appeared  to  have  encountered  many  a  storm. 
On  the  following  morning  a  small  boat,  containing  two  men, 
left  the  vessel  and  proceeded  toward  the  shore.  After  they 
ur.d  secured  their  boat,  the  men  walked  in  the  direction  of 
Uie  woods,  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight. 

The  Indians  under  King  Barnaby  had  no  sooner  heard  of 
the^  strangers'  arrival  than  they  determined  to  visit  them.  It 
was  no  novelty  to  these  sons  of  the  forest,  at  this  time,  to  see 
and  converse  with  white  men  —  many  years  had  passed 
since  they  were  first  visited  by  the  traders ;  but  it  was  because 
they  had  long  expected  this  vessel,  and  those  she  contained, 
which  made  them  anxious  to  see  the  strangers. 

King  Barnaby  sat  alone  in  his  wigwam,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  visitors.  A  large  wolf-dog  lay  across  the 
entrance.  Presently  the  low  growling  of  the  dog  gave  notice 
that  some  one  approached,  and  but  a  minute  after,  a  tall, 
savage-looking  Indian  entered  the  wigwam.  The  sachem, 
having  motioned  his  guest  to  sit,  continued  silent,  with  arms 
folded.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  this  visit  was  not  wel- 
come ;  the  sachem  appeared  displeased,  and  fbr  some  time 
did  not  look  at  his  fierce  visitor,  but  endeavored  to  avoid 
every  approach  made  by  his  guest  to  draw  him  into  conver- 
sation. 

"  The  Great  Spirit  does  not  shine  in  bad  hearts,"  said  Oliver, 
as  he  stood  proudly  before  King  Barnaby,  his  countenance 
pale  with  rage. 

"  The  Great  Spirit  shines  on  all  men  alike  who  do  good," 
eplied  the  sachem  ;  and  then,  raising  his  eyes  to  those  of  Ma 
guest,  he  continued,  at  the  same  time  pointing  at  the  entrance 
"  The  white  man  and  his  friends  are  coming.     Go  !" 

Oliver  darted  a  look  of  defiance  at  his  chief;  then  grasp- 
ing his  tomahawk,  sprung  through  the  door-way,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  view  in  the  forest.  He  bent  his  steps  to  his  own 
wigwam,  which  stood  close  to  the  shore  of  the  river,  where 
he  found  awaiting  him  a  fair  Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of 
Francis,  one  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  tribe,  and 
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"Xmerally  known  as  the  "  Big  Medicine."  A  sickly  hue  flitted 
•.cross  the  young  girl's  countenance  as  Oliver  approached  her. 
Motioning  him  to  silence  by  placing  her  finger  significantly 
on  her  lips,  she  bent  her  head  slightly,  and  then  raising  her 
hand,  pointed  toward  the  river.  Oliver  perceived  two  men 
advancing  toward  his  hut,  the  smoke  from  which  the  two 
men,  travelers,  had  perceived  as  it  gracefully  curled  up 
through  the  trees.  To  seize  his  tomahawk  and  hurl  it  at  the 
white  men  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant ;  but,  quick  as 
light,  the  girl  had  grasped  the  Indian's  arm,  rendering  his  aim 
untrue,  and  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  his  wicked 
intent.  With  glaring  eyes,  his  face  distorted  with  passion, 
the  savage  rudely  pushed  the  girl  aside,  and,  darting  through 
the  oak  thicket,  which  yet  concealed  him  from  the  stranger&: 
view,  he  squatted  down  among  the  low  brushwood,  and,  with 
his  hand  grasping  his  long  knife,  awaited  the  passing  of  the 
adventurera. 


CHAPTER     II 

DUNCAN   AND    TIIE    VOYAGERS. 

Henry  Duncan  was  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow,  living 
for  many  years  on  a  small  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
During  Henry's  minority,  she  was  often  obliged  to  solicit 
assistance  from  her  neighbors,  in  order  to  procure  for  him 
such  education  as  her  love  prompted  her  to  believe  indis- 
pensable. Henry  was  his  mother's  idol ;  she  was  never  truly 
happy  but  in  his  presence.  "When  in  his  nineteenth  year,  his 
mother  died.  A  few  months  afterward  his  uncle  took  him 
to  sea  in  the  packet-ship  which  he  commanded.  After  making 
several  successful  voyages,  Henry  was  promoted  as  first  officer, 
and,  in  due  time,  became  commander  of  a  Halifax  trader. 
During  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  Henry  h<vd 
the  good  fortune  to  save  many  lives  from  the  wreck  of  a 
packet-ship  bound  to  Quebec.  All  must  have  perished, 
but  for  the  timely  succor  thus  afforded.  Among  the  passen- 
gers rescued  was  a  lady  of  prepossessing  appearance,  then  oo 
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her  return  from  London,  where  she  had  lived  with  her  attnt,  a 
woman  of  fashion  and  fortune.  On  his  arrival  at  Halifax, 
Henry  procured  suitable  apartments  for  this  lady,  and  made 
such  inquiries  as  he  hoped  would  enable  her  to  regain  her 
friends.  Having  thus  fulfilled  a  pleasing  duty,  he  sailed  up 
the  Gulf,  to  complete  his  voyage. 

The  Indian  girl  stood  close  to  the  pathway  leading  to  the 
river.  She  appeared  to  Duncan,  who,  with  his  companion, 
now  approached,  the  personification  of  a  goddess  of  tho  forest, 
standing  protectress  of  her  wide  domain,  and  ready  to  dispute 
the  landing  of  her  foes. 

Duncan,  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  possessed  a  manly 
form,  and  although  his  features  were  not  handsome,  yet  there 
was  a  nobleness  of  purpose  written  on  his  countenance  which 
more  than  compensated  for  the  absence  of  mere  beauty. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streamed  through  the 
vistas  of  the  tall  pines  as  Duncan  and  his  friend  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  the  Indian  girl  stood.  The  travelers  were 
evidently  fatigued ;  both  were  well  armed. 

"  "Where  is  your  chief,  fair  girl  ?"  asked  Duncan,  as  he  took 
the  Indian's  hand  and  carried  it  gracefully  to  his  lips ;  "  have 
we  yet  far  to  travel  ere  we  find  him  ?  "What !  You  aie  sileut; 
it  was  not  thus  you  parted  with  me." 

Tho  girl  pointed  to  Oliver,  while  a  tear  stole  down  her 
blushing  cheek,  and  fell  on  Duncan's  hand.  Looking  in  the 
direction  indicated,  young  Adams—  vvho  had  accompanied  his 
friend  Duncan  from  the  schooner — saw  Oliver  hastily  retreat- 
ing through  the  underwood  in  the  path  leading  to  his 
wigwam. 

"  There  goes  an  Indian  !"  said  he,  at  the  same  moment  un- 
slinging  his  rifle  aud  bringing  it  to  his  shoulder.  The  girl, 
whose  quick  eye  observed  this  movement,  rushed  toward 
Adams,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  whispered  in  ha 
ear: 

"  Mohawk  !  no  fire  ;  bad  man." 

"  Mohawk,"  repeated  Adams,  lowering  his  weapon,  "  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  ?     Are  you  a  Mohawk  ?" 

The  girl  looked  at  Duncan ;  then  lowering  her  oyes  to  tha 
ground,  said: 
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"He  know  me;  white  squaw  love  me,  Mohawk  kill." 

Duncan  advanced  and  pressing  his  lips  to  her  brow,  said; 

"  Yes,  Rosa,  you  have  indeed  been  my  friend.  Come,  lead 
as  to  the  sachem ;  we  have  presents  for  him,  and  for  you, 
also,  sweet  Rosa." 

The  girl  smiled  faintly,  and,  leading  the  way,  suon  brought 
the  travelers  to  King  Barnaby's  tent. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  this  tribe  of  Indians 
had  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Canadian  French, 
a  degree  of  civilization  participated  in  and  enjoyed  by  none 
in  like  measure  with  themselves.  Subsequent  transactions 
with  the  white  traders,  but  particularly  with  Henry  Duncan 
and  his  friends,  had  originated  a  friendly  intimacy  and  inter- 
change of  feeling  and  thought,  calculated  more  than  aught 
else  to  have  been  the  means  of  their  enlightenment. 


About  two  months  previous  to  the  commencement  of  our 
story,  and  during  a  voyagG  to  the  coast  ot  Gaspe,  Duncan  be- 
came acquainted  with  George  Adams,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Boston,  but  who  had  resided  almost  from  infancy 
witli  a  relative  of  his  father's  in  the  island  of  St.  Pierre. 
Adams,  who  possessed  a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  had  con- 
siderable fortune  at  command,  willingly  entered  into  all  Dun- 
can's schemes  and  plans  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  trading 
settlement  on  *he  Ristigouche.  The  year  before.  Duncan's 
Vessel,  freighted  with  such  articles  as  he  deemed  useful  and 
necessary,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise  for 
trading  purposes,  arrived  in  the  harbor,  and,  in  due  time,  all 
was  landed  in  safety  and  left  in  charge  of  a  trusty  servant  of 
Duncan's,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  agreed  to  remain  among  the 
Indians  during  his  absence,  and  promote,  as  they  might  find 
opportunity,  the  interests  of  their  employer.  Close  to  the 
lake  before  spoken  of,  a  comfortable  house  was  erected,  in 
which  the  goods  were  stored  and  where  the  business  was  to 
be  transacted.  Duncan  and  his  friend  had  now  returned  for 
the  second  time,  but  with  a  much  more  valuable  cargo  than 
the  first,  as  the  sequel  will  prove. 

As  the  evening  advanced  without  hearing  of  their  friends, 
those  who  remained  in  the  schooner  became  anxious  for  their 
return.     At  a  email  table  in  the  cabin  sat  two  women,  whose 
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nnited  ages  could  not  amount  to  more  than  forty  years ;  they 
appeared  in  the  relation  of  mother  and  daughter,  but  wcro 
comparatively  strangers  to  each  other.  The  elder  of  the  two 
was  deeply  engaged  in  perusing  the  pages  of  a  volume  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  on  which  the  light  from  the  hatchway 
fell  almost  perpendicularly.  Her  rich  muslin  robe,  worn  in  tho 
becoming  fashion  of  the  day,  scarcely  concealed  a  neck  and 
bosom  of  dazzling  whiteness ;  while  over  her  full  ond  delicatelv 
molded  shoulders  a  silk  scarf  was  carelessly  folded,  giving  to 
her  form  a  truly  classical  appearance.  Her  face  was  singu- 
larly expressive ;  a  world  of  thought  dwolt  in  her  beautiful 
blue  eyes,  which  were  shaded  by  silken  lashes  of  exquisite 
form ;  an  arm  and  hand  of  elegant  formation  supported  her 
head,  from  which  in  curls  her  deep  auburn  hair  fell  profusely. 
Her  companion,  a  young  girl,  just  approaching  her  fifteenth 
year,  sat  opposite,  her  head  resting  on  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  she  occasionally  patted  the  silken  coat  of  a  favorite 
spaniel  which  reposed  on  the  bench  beside  her.  Now  and 
then  she  raised  her  bright  black  eyes,  and  gazed  wistfully  on 
the  passing  clouds,  tinged  with  the  golden  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  as  they  floated  through  the  firmament.  On  the  deck 
were  four  men  and  a  boy,  to  whose  care  the  vessel  and  cargo 
were  intrusted.  These  persons  were  variously  employed  in 
their  several  duties,  and  frequently  beguiled  their  time  with 
some  lively  song.  Just  as  the  bright  luminary  of  day  sunk 
oehind  the  western  mountain,  two  canoes  were  seen  approach- 
ing the  schooner  fiom  the  shore ;  one  of  them  was  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  the  other,  and  contained  but  one  person, 
while  in  the  other  were  some  five  or  six  Indians,  who  labored 
hard  to  reach  the  vessel  first.  The  water  in  the  harbor  waa 
without  a  ripple,  and,  as  the  canoes  glided  rapidly  over  the 
surface,  the  sailors  imagined  a  race,  and  loudly  cheered  and 
encouraged  the  young  Indian  girl,  (for  she  it  was,)  who  now 
exerted  all  her  skill  and  strength  to  accomplish  her  purpose. 
The  ladies  in  the  cabin,  attracted  by  the  boisterous  mirth  cf 
the  seamen,  hastily  attired  themselves  and  ascended  to  the 
deck,  where  they  also  witnessed  the  exciting  scene. 

"  See  !  by  George,  those  Indians  will  catch  that  squaw  yet  J 
they  are  determined  to  run  over  her,  I  do  believe ;  starboard, 
starboard,  girl,"  cried  Jack  Rover ;  "  ha !  that's  good,  she'll 
weather  them  vet  I'' 
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A  general  hurra  followed  this  exclamation,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  young  Indian  girl  gained  the  deck,  and,  over- 
come with  fatigue,  fell  prostrate  at  the  elder  lady's  feet.  In 
the  mean  time  the  other  canoe  rapidly  approached  the 
schooner ;  but  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  seamen 
seemed  to  daunt  the  Indians,  for,  after  paddling  around  the 
vessel,  they  returned  to  the  shore. 

The  ladies  were  both  kneeling  beside  the  Indian,  endeavor- 
ing to  restore  her  to  animation,  but  their  efforts  for  some  time 
were  unsuccessful ;  at  length  she  opened  her  dark  eyes,  and 
gazing  wildly  around  her,  by  a  sudden  effort  regained  her 
feet,  then  rushing  toward  the  gangway,  uttered  so  thrilling  a 
scream  that  all  on  board  were  fearful  she  was  insane.  The 
dark  and  heavy  night-clouds  were  spreading  out  over  the 
scene,  while  a  light  breeze  from  the  eastward,  gathering  fresh 
strength  every  moment,  blew  in  from  the  bay.  The  seamen 
stood  undetermined  how  to  act  with  respect  to  the  girl,  but 
their  intention  was  soon  directed  to  another  object.  About 
two  miles  further  up  the  river,  a  bright  flame  shot  up  from, 
the  woods,  illuminating,  with  its  fiery  glare,  the  islands  con- 
tiguous thereto,  and  causing  every  thing  on  the  schooner's  deck 
to  appear  as  clearly  as  at  noonday. 

The  young  Indian  stood  leaning  toward  the  gangway  with 
both  hands  pressed  on  her  temples,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire, 
i.nd  every  feature  bearing  the  impress  of  despair  ;  then,  sud- 
denly turning  toward  the  ladies,  and  seizing  each  by  the  arm, 
she  cried : 

"  The  fire  !  the  fire  !     Bad  Indian  kill  white  man." 

All  parties  were  now  alive  to  the  import  of  the  words ;  the 
truth  rushed  upon  them  in  all  its  force.     There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost  in  vain  regret ;  immediate  action  was  necessary 
but,  what  that  action  should  be  did  not  as  quickly  appear. 
The  ladies  almost  simultaneously  exclaimed  : 

"  The  boat !  the  boat !  In  Heaven's  name,  save  the  boat, 
or  all  is  lost !" 

The  seamen  looked  at  each  other,  but  saw  no  way  of  ac- 
complishing this  object  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
fury  of  the  savages,  whose  wild  yells  could  now  be  distinctly 
heard,  as  they  approached  that  part  of  the  shore  where  th8 
boat  was  secured,  where  Duncan  and  his  companion  left  it  ic 
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the  morning.  The  Indian  girl  awaited  some  momenta  the 
decision  of  the  seamen,  but  finding  them  yet  undecided,  and 
perceiving,  with  her  natural  tact,  the  difficulty  under  which 
they  labored,  she  caught  Jack  Rover  by  the  hand,  and  point- 
ing at  her  light  canoe,  which  floated  alongside  the  vessel, 
said: 

"  Suppose  white  man  come  ;  me  take  him  shore." 

,-Ay,  ay,  she's  right,  'tis  our  only  chance,"  cried  Rover 
"  If  we  save  the  boat,  we'll  have  some  hope  of  weathering 
these  devils  yet." 

Hastily  providing  themselves  with  firearms,  Rover  and 
another  seaman  got  into  the  canoe,  and,  directed  by  the 
Indian  girl  to  sit  low  and  keep  silent,  were  paddled  by  her 
toward  the  woods,  which  were  now  but  indistinctly  visible, 
the  bright  light  from  the  fire  having  expired,  leaving  every 
object  which  it  had  made  so  conspicuous  a  moment  before, 
now  dark  and  invisible. 

For  some  time  after  the  boat  had  left  the  schooner,  the  two 
ladies  stood  alone,  silently  watching  its  progress— then,  as  if 
influenced  by  mutual  fears  for  the  safety  of  those  whom  they 
loved  dearer  than  life,  they  embraced  and  mingled  their  tears. 
The  rough  sailors  who  witnessed  this  outburst  of  sorrow, 
respectfully  advised  them  to  retire  to  the  cabin,  and,  promis- 
ing to  keep  them  fully  informed  of  every  thing  that  should 
occur,  took  their  station  on  deck,  each  armed  as  best  he  could. 
After  consulting  for  a  few  minutes,  the  ladies  descended 
to  the  cabin.  Seating  themselves  at  the  table,  on  which  a 
iimp  now  burned,  they  wept  bitterly. 

"Alas!  Maria,"  sighed  the  eldest,  "I  do  believe  my  heart 
will  break.  Poor  Henry  has  sacrificed  himself  in  vain.  All, 
ill  is  lost !" 

"  Madam,"  replied  Maria,  "  I  do  indeed  pity  you  ;  but  our 
situations  at  present  are  very  different ;  you  have  a  husband— 
a  protector." 

"Ah,  Maria,"  said  her  companior,  "it  is  no  use  to  dissem- 
ble. Henry  Duncan  is  my  deliverer — he  laved  my  life — lie 
loves  me  fervently,  truly,  but  he  is  t\ol  my  husband.  Had 
Shis  adventure  succeeded,  then,  indeed,  all  would  have  been 
srell ;  but  now  I  fear  there  is  no  hope.  I  have  periled  ftU 
tttat  woman  holds  dear — hon^r,  fortune,  fame — to  help  hhx 
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m  his  undertaking  ;  bvt  should  those  horrid  savages  take  his 
life,  all  my  hopes  are  hlasted." 

"  Oh,  my  father !  my  poor  father  !  Who  will  comfort  him 
In  his  old  age  V"  cried  Maria,  wringing  her  hands  in  wild 
despair.  "  Oh,  George,  what  will  now  become  of  Maria  ? 
Without  you  I  must  indeed  be  forever  miserable." 

At  this  moment  a  shout  from  the  seamen  on  deck  attracted 
Iheir  attention.  It  was  followed  by  a  report  of  firearms,  and 
almost  immediately  afterward  every  part  of  the  vessel  wa9 
filled  with  Indians,  yelling  and  howling  hideously.  In  vain 
the  sailors  fought  with  desperation — in  vain  they  sought  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  furious  savages,  whose  numbers 
continued  to  increase  every  moment ;  driven  from  one  point 
to  another,  they  at  last  reached  the  hatchway  leading  to  the 
cabin,  and  here,  standing  back  to  back,  they  defended  them- 
selves until,  overpowered  by  their  remorseless  foes,  the}'  were 
seized  and  barbarously  tomahawked. 

The  unfortunate  females  in  the  cabin,  driven  almost  to 
madness  by  the  horrid  scenes  they  were  compelled  to  witness, 
fell  on  their  knees,  and,  with  piteous  accents,  besought  their 
relentless  captors  to  spare  their  lives. 

The  evil  ejres  of  the  savage  Oliver  were  fixed  upon  his 
victims  as  they  knelt  before  him ;  he  seemed  undetermined 
how  to  act.  His  natural  thirst  for  blood  prompted  him  to 
slay  them,  but  such  divine  beauty  as  theirs  arrested  his  arm, 
and  chained  the  demon  passions  of  his  mind  with  a  power 
and  influence  he  could  not  shake  off.  Waving  his  vindictive 
associates  back  with  a  motion  of  his  hand,  he  ascended  to  the 
deck,  and,  securing  the  hatchway  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  his  unfortunate  captives,  turned  their  attention  to  the  work 
cf  plunder.  To  cut  the  vessel  clear  of  her  moorings  was  but 
*^ie  work  of  a  moment,  and  the  wind,  which  now  increased 
^r>  a  gale,  assisted  by  the  flond-tide,  drove  the  schooner  with 
p:eat  rapidity  up  the  river. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

T1IE    INDIAN    LOVER    AND    HATER. 

For  some  time  previous  to  Duncan's  first  visit  to  Uio 
Micmack  Indians,  an  unconquerable  hatred  had  existed  between 
Oliver  and  King  Barnaby,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having 
refused  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  settlement 
at  Tracadia,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay.  Oliver  was  a 
Mohawk,  captured  when  a  boy  by  the  Micmacks,  and  brought 
up  among  their  people ;  but,  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at 
manhood,  than  he  displayed  those  vindictive  passions  and 
ungovernable  temper  which  a  hatred  of  all  approaches  to 
civilization  had  increased,  if  not  engendered,  in  the  minds  of 
his  forefathers.  To  be  prevented  from  gratifying  his  desires, 
or  opposed  in  his  views  and  intentions,  was  by  him  considered 
unpardonable,  and  was  never  forgotten  or  forgiven.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  untutored  aborigines  of  America,  in 
whom  the  natural  love  of  liberty,  as  they  understood  and  felt 
it,  was  predominant,  could  imitate  or  admire  the  customs  and 
manners  of  Europeans,  no  matter  how  great  the  extent  of 
civilization  they  enjoyed  ;  nor  should  their  hatred  of  the 
whites  be  advocated  by  the  historian  as  a  just  cause  for  retal- 
iation— the  Indians  were  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the 
soil  in  their  own  right,  and  could  not  look  upon  their  more 
successful  neighbors  in  any  other  light  than  as  intruders  or 
robbers. 

During  a  hunting  excursion  beyond  the  highlands,  Olivel 
and  his  companions  arrived  on  the  borders  of  a  small  meadow, 
where  game  was  plentiful.  Wearied  with  his  journey,  he 
turned  aside  where  a  clear  brook  coursed  peacefully  through 
the  long  grass,  leaving  his  comrades  to  proceed  without  him. 
He  had  not  long  remained  in  this  secluded  spot  when  a  rust 
ling  among  the  branches  of  a  wild-cherry  tree  attracted  his 
notice,  and  immediately  afterward  a  well-known  voice  pro- 
nounced his  name. 

"Why  does  the  'Big  Medicine'  hide  himself  like  a  fox?" 
said  Oliver.  "  Is  the  daylight  too  strong  for  his  eyes  that  he 
screens  them  w'fl1  H"°>>°«9" 
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"  Francis  does  not  fear  to  look  when  the  sun  is  bright," 
replied  the  "Big  Medicine;"  "  he  can  hear  the  birds  among 
"he  trees  without  seeing." 

"  I  don't  see  the  birds,"  retorted  Oliver. 

"  See !"  ejaculated  Francis,  as  he  advanced  from  his  covert, 
'  the  dove  sends  you  this  hunting-cap  ;  wear  it  for  her  sake, 
and  don't  let  your  eyes  be  blinded  with  clouds." 

"  The  dove  flies  away  from  me  always,"  said  Oliver  ;  "  she 
can  not  love  two  sachems,  and  I  am  a  Mohawk." 

"  Four  moons  ago  you  said  you  loved  my  daughter ;  your 
tongue  is  the  longest  when  the  council  sits — but,  brother, 
where  is  your  memory  ?" 

"  You  call  the  white  man  brother ;  Oliver  is  not  his 
brother !'' 

"  Francis  heard  the  white  knives  call  all  Indians '  brothers.' " 

'*  Their  hearts  are  black  with  lies,"  growled  Oliver.  "  The 
dove  goes  to  the  white  man's  tent — they  call  her  Rosa.  la 
she  blind  also  ?" 

"  Brother,"  said  the  "  Big  Medicine,"  laying  his  hand  on  the 
arm  of  his  unbelieving  companion,  "  white  people  say,  brother 
'  King  Barnaby,'  and  brother  '  Francis,'  and  brother  '  Oliver,' 
and  sister  '  Rosa ;'  they  say  right ;  our  hearts  are  dark." 

Oliver  drew  a  large  knife  from  his  belt,  and,  raising  the 
skin  on  his  arm  until  the  blood  came,  pointed  significantly  at 
it,  and  then,  with  a  malignant  sneer  on  his  countenance, 
replied : 

"  Bee,  how  black  that  is  !" 

"  The  eagle  loves  to  soar  where  the  sunbeams  are  bright- 
est," said  Francis ;  "  he  does  not  sleep  with  the  owl ;  the 
deve  has  her  own  nest — come  and  see  her." 

"  Your  (laughter  loves  the  white  man's  nest  better  than  her 
own  ;  she  finds  no  pleasure  with  Oliver.     I  will  not  go  1" 

"  Brother,  farewell ;  J  go  to  the  lake.  Francis  will  speak 
*«>  his  daughter.  To  aight  white  man  sleep  in  his  tent ;  I 
watch  him." 

In  another  moment  both  chiefs  had  departed  in  opposite 
directions. 

Determined  on  discovering-  how  far  his  daughter's  conduct 
warranted  the  aspersions  cast  upon  her  by  one  whom  he  nad 
li"  "»»  v>oiinvpfi  hpr  nrntpntmv  or  at  least  her  friend,  FranciSi 
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Oi  bis  arrival  at  the  lake,  made  directly  for  the  dwelling  of 
the  .Yhite  man  who  superintended  Duncan's  affairs,  and  there 
he  found  her  assisting  the  man's  wife  in  her  household  affairs. 

The  Indian  girl,  who  had  now  become  quite  a  favorite  with 
all  connected  with  the  establishment,  hastened  to  welcome 
her  father,  but,  perceiving  from  his  sullen  and  morose  coun- 
tenance, that  something  distressed  him,  she  beckoned  him 
outside  the  house,  where  she  could  more  properly  inquire  the 
cause. 

"  Tell  me  truth,  daughter ;  the  Great  Spirit  loves  the  truth," 
said  .Francis,  endeavoring,  at  the  same  time,  to  read  her 
countenance  with  his  piercing  glance.  "  Oliver  said  you  loved 
the  white  man.  Remember,  he  is  a  great  chief  and  hates 
these  people— and  I  am  getting  old.     Why  don't  you  speak  ?" 

"  Father,"  said  Rosa,  "  Oliver  has  a  black  heart  and  tells 
lies." 

"Oliver  is* a  chief  and  loves  you,"  replied  Francis,  "and 
you  must  go  to  his  wigwam  and  be  his  squaw." 

"  Father,"  repeated  Rosa,  "  Oliver  is  a  bad  man— I  don't 
love  him." 

"  The  white  man  has  talked  this  ;  he  shall  suffer !"  roared 
Francis,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  Then  seizing  the  girl,  he 
shook  her  violently  and  hurried  off  into  the  woods. 

About  an  hour  after  nightfall  of  the  same  day,  a  council  of 
the  tribe  was  assembled  at  a  point  of  land  some  distance  from 
the  settlement,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  river  for  miles 
above  and  below  it.  A  fire,  composed  of  dry  fir  and  pine 
branches,  burned  brightly,  around  which  the  dusky  forms  of 
some  fifty  savages  were  collected.  Near  the  center  three 
persons  were  seated  on  the  ground,  conversing  apart  in  a  low 
and  earnest  tone ;  at  length  one  of  them  arose,  and  addressed 
the  assembly. 

This  individual  was  a  tall,  powerful-built  man,  of  singularly 
forbidding  aspec",  His  feet  and  legs  were  encased  in  deer- 
skin, fancifully  ornamented  with  bead-work ;  from  his  shoul- 
ders a  blanket,  partially  secured  by  a  wide  belt  of  uutanned 
bide,  tell  in  deep  folds  around  his  person,  while  from  a 
curious-shaped  collar  several  hideous-looking  scalps  hung 
bebind,  giving  to  his  form  a  most  revolting  appearance. 

"  Brothers,"  said  he,  at  the  same  time  locking  around  him, 
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41  this  Ian  i  «.'&  which,  you  are  seated,  and  these  majestic 
mountains  Viiiich  are  covered  with  fragrant  shrubs,  lofty  pines 
and  shady  oaks,  were  given  to  you  by  the  Great  Spirit  for 
hunting-grounds ;  you  know  best  why  old  womens'  tongue* 
were  plac-d  in  some  of  your  heads  to  talk  of  selling  them  tc 
strangers.  When  your  sachem  first  settled  here  his  eyes 
were  open,  and  there  was  no  dust  in  them — no  one  could  see 
turthcr  than  he  did ;  but  now  these  white  people  have  come 
tttvween  him  and  the  sun,  and  he  sees  but  a  short  way.  It  is 
k-.<U  t>)  have  warning  before  the  wolves  are  too  many  for  us ; 
ihsie  white  men  have  smooth  faces  and  oily  tongues.  They 
jay  Mways  'King  Barnaby'  good  man  ;  they  give  him  guns 
and  long  knives ;  but  they  tie  his  hands,  and  prevent  him 
j.rom  eking  them.  Brothers,  these  things  are  true,  and  Oliver 
uays  so ;  he  is  a  Mohawk,  and  I  am  another ;  we  and  our 
hiend<3  lull  help  you  to  kill  these  white  dogs  !" 

iiav'Li,*  thus  spoken,  he  folded  his  arms,  and,  again  looking 
aiound  h'l'i  with  great  formality,  took  his  seat.  Immediately 
alter,  Oliver  arose.  His  dress  consisted  of  fox-skina  rather 
tastefully  arranged  as  a  hunting-cloak,  girded  around  his 
Waust  by  a  uelt  of  wTampum,  and  ornamented  with  human 
tettii.  Alter  cautiously  surveying  the  countenances  of  his 
frlufcds,  he  said : 

""  i!Athei8  ana  brothers,  when  I  first  came  among  you  I 
had  no  ears ;  the  Great  Spirit  said  to  you,  '  Help  this  boy,' 
and  yoa  did  so.  lou  taught  me  to  hunt,  and  tree  the  bear — 
to  ti^p  viie  woli  and  deer,  and  to  flambeau  the  wild-geese. 
What  you  Know  I  know,  and  my  heart  is  the  color  of  your 
own.  1  vrant  to  live  among  your  people,  but  I  have  no 
squaw.  Two  moons  have  waned  since  the  '  Big  Medicine' 
6aid,  '  My  daughter  must  be  your  squaw.'  I  loved  Rosa — 
that  name  was  given  her  by  the  white  people — but  the  great 
man  in  the  big  house  gave  her  fine  blankets  and  silk  shoes, 
and  filled  her  throat  with  wine  and  sugar.  It  was  a  white 
fox  that  done  i.'iis  ;  he  took  Rosa  to  his  nest,  and  put  gold 
hoops  round  hei  fingers.  I  am  unhappy ;  but  I  am  a  man, 
and  can  use  tnw," — uere  he  brandished  his  tomahawk,  and 
ground  his  teetn  w  nil  rage.  "  But,"  continued  he,  "  I  wili 
have  blood,  and  these  white  wolves  shall  have  no  land  f 

Here  a  tremendous  shout,  "rose  on  all  sides ;  the  Indiana 
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sprang  to  their  feet,  and,  flourishing  their  weapons,  danced 
round  the  fire,  twisting  their  bodies,  and  grinning  like  a 
parcel  of  demons.  After  performing  their  hideous  rites  the 
ire  was  extinguished,  and  the  council  was  terminated. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    AGENT    AND    HIS    HOUSEHOLD. 

Paul  Comeaux  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  first 
landed  at  Quebec,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  infant  daugh- 
ter. Not  many  days  after  their  arrival  his  amiable  companion 
died,  leaving  him  a  disconsolate  widower,  in  a  strango 
country.  For  years  Paul  was  inconsolable — naught  but  the 
endearing  prattle  of  his  little  Maria  had  any  comfort  for  him. 
Actively  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  a  trapper,  and 
obliged  to  accompany  his  party,  principally  Indians,  in  their 
hunting  expeditions,  his  absence  from  home  was  often  aug- 
mented to  several  weeks.  This  occasioned  him  much  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  his  child,  and  induced  him  to  seek  another 
companion  for  her  sake.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  this 
desire  was  accomplished,  in  some  measure,  by  his  marriage 
with  Annette  Dupont,  the  daughter  of  a  French  emigrant, 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  Auvergne,  his  much 
loved  native  place.  Annette  had  been  an  orphan  many  years 
before  she  was  united  to  Paul ;  had  met  with  manifold 
troubles  and  disappointments,  but,  possessing  in  a  great  degree 
bon  cceur,  she  had  resolution  enough  to  outlive  them  all. 

Two  years  after  her  union  witli  Paul,  Annette — with  whom 
her  step-daughter  had  become  a  favorite — concluded  to  have 
her  educated.  For  this  purpose  Maria  was  placed  at  a  semin- 
ary, where  she  remained  until  ehe  had  attained  her  fourteenth 
year. 

About  this  time  Paul  became  acquainted  with  Duncan,  and 
was  induced  by  him  to  accept  the  office  of  superintendent  at 
his  new  settlement  on  the  Ristigouche. 

Promptitude  in  business,  industrious  application,  and  strict 
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Integrity  of  principle,  were  the  characteristic  features  that 
Duncan  so  much  admired  in  Paul.  His  knowledge  of,  and 
experience  in,  Indian  manners  and  customs,  joined  to  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  their  singular  language,  made  hirn 
competent  to  undertake  so  important  a  situation  with  reason- 
able hopes  for  success. 

The  building,  erected  under  his  supervision  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  answer  for  the  pur- 
poses of  store  and  dwelling-house,  and  was  well  supplied  with, 
all  things  necessary  and  convenient  to  promote  the  objects  of 
trading.  In  a  large  and  comfortable  room  in  the  rear  of  this 
building,  the  superintendent  and  his  amiable  wife  were  seated 
before  a  cheerful  fire,  discussing  various  matters  connected 
with  the  events  passing  around  them.  It  was  on  the  same 
night,  and  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  that  the  Indian  council 
terminated,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter. 

"  You  work  yourself  to  death  with  these  preparations," 
said  Paul,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  for  the  fourth 
time. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  replied  Annette,  laughing  through  her 
blue  eyes  and  dimpled  cheeks,  and  continuing  as  busily 
engaged  as  before. 

"Think  so,"  echoed  Paul"  "what  else  should  I  think? 
Answer  that,  my  beautiful  wife." 

"  Beautiful  wife,  indeed !"  repeated  Annette.  "  No,  no, 
not  now,  Paul ;  I  once  thought  I  was  pretty,  but  no — no,  no, 
not  now ;  you  do  not  think  so — how  could  you  !" 

Placing  his  pipe  careMly  oh  the  mantel,  Paul  stirred  the 
fire,  and  taking  down  a  pair  of  silver-mounted  pistols, 
resumed  his  chair,  and  commenced  setting  them  in  order. 

"  Annette,  you  are  good  and  pretty  yet,"  said  Paul,  with 
emphasis ;  "  and  when  master  Henry  and  his  bride  that  is  to 
be  come  back,  you  shall  have  a  new  dress." 

"  You  must  not  hope  for  that,  yet,"  replied  Annette,  who, 
having  now  finished  her   work,   took   her  seat  beside  her 

husband. 

"  I  wonder  what  use  these  pistols  are  here  in  the  woods  ?" 
said  Paul,  holding  up  one  of  the  weapons  until  the  elaborate 
chasing  glittered  in  the  light.  "  Give  me  a  good  rifle  fcr  m» 
use,"  continued  he,  his  intelligent  features  beaming  wit* 
deligb*     "  that's  the  weapon  for  ray  money." 
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"  Paul,"  sighed  Annette,  "  I  should  like  to  see  our  Maria" 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  Paul,  "  I  am  sorry  we  left  without  hei ; 

Ehe    was    always    affectionate    and    dutiful ;    I   should  hayo 

brought  her  but  for  you.     I  may  never  see  her  again.    Poor, 

dear  Maria." 

"  You  are  too  ready  to  find  fault  with  me,  Paul." 
"  I  do  not  find  fault  with  you,  Annette ;  you  had  a  reastn 
Tor  her  remaining,  I    have  no  doubt;    but  I  wish  she  Juid 
come.     Poor  girl,  she  must  be  lonely." 

"  "What  should  she  do  here  ?  Paul,  would  you  bring  hei 
among  these  savages  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?     She  would  live  with  us." 
"  Ay,  certainly,  but  without  hope  of  marriage." 
"  Tut,    tut ;    she    has    time    enough    for   that— she's    too 
young." 

"  Too  young,  indeed  !     Why,  she  must  be  at  least  fifteen." 
"  Well,"  sighed  Paul,  "  I  wish  she  was  here.    Who  knows, 
she  might  come  with  Master  Henry  ?" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Annette,  sharply;  "I  should  like  mucl) 
to  see  Maria,  but  not  here." 

"  And  where,  my  good  Annette,  would  you  see  her?" 
"  Where  I  left  her,  of  course,"  replied  Annette,  affecting  to 
be  angry. 

"  So  you  would  go  back  and  leave  me  ?  Annette,  you 
dan't  know  what  you  say.  If  I  thought  you  did,  I'd  do 
some — " 

"  I  tell  you,  Paul,  I  should  like  to  see  my  friends—" 
"  Without  your  husband,"  interrupted  Paul,  angrily. 
"Well,  suppose  I  did?"  exclaimed  Annette,  rising   from 
her  chair,  and  pacing  the  room  with  a  hurried  step. 
"  But  suppose  you  could  not  ?"  said  her  husband. 
"  You  could  not  prevent  me  if  I  pleased  to  go,  Paul." 
"  Annette,"  said  Paul,  earnestly,  "  listen  to  me.     When  I 
married  my  first  wife,  I  was  a  very  different  person  to  what 
I  am  now.     Circumstances,  'tis  said,  make  or  mar  a  man— 
they  have  had  their  influence  on  me.     Whatever  I  have  suf- 
fered by  neglecting  to  follow  the  advice  of  experienced  peo-. 
pie,  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  my  conviction  that  all 
they  said  was  from  interested  motives.     Thus  was  I  led  step 
by  step  to  doubt  erery  thir.z  I  saw  or  heard.     Before  I  met 
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with  Maria'f  mother  I  was  miserable;  I  took  pleasure  in 
nothing — my  mind  was  unsettled.  This  wayward  state  of 
things  forced  me,  with  a  strength  I  could  not  withstand,  into 
a  course  of  dissipation  and  folly  which  came  near  ruining  mo 
forever.  Her  influence  and  example  saved  me,  while  at  the 
same  time  her  pure  and  enduring  love  for  me  induced  a  simi- 
lar feeling  in  my  heart,  and  before  I  was  fully  aware  of  it,  I 
was  an  altered  man.  She  had  a  natural  aversion  to  every 
thing  even  in  appearance  which  savored  of  inhumanity,  and, 
before  the  first  year  of  our  marriage  was  ended,  I,  who  had 
been  worse  than  a  Pagan  in  principle  and  belief,  became  a 
true  Christian.     Annette,  my  first  wife  was  a  treasure." 

"  Paul,  dear  Paul,"  said  Annette,  casting  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  embracing  him,  "  oh,  forgive  me,  and  make  me 
like  her." 

At  this  moment  a  light  lapping  at  the  door  attracted  their 
notice.  Paul,  replacing  his  master's  pistols,  hastened  to  ad- 
mit the  person  who  demanded  entrance.  Scarcely  had  the 
colt  been  withdrawn,  when  Rosa,  pale  and  exhausted,  rushed 
past  him  and  entered  the  apartment.  Securing  the  fastenings 
as  before,  Paul  hastened  to  inquire  the  cause  of  her  visit ;  but 
observing  how  very  faint  the  young  girl  appeared,  he  poured 
out  a  cup  of  wine  and  reached  it  to  her.  She  took  the  offered 
vessel  f 'om  his  hand,  and,  without  lasting  its  contents,  placed 
it  on  a  table  ;  then  drawing  them  both  toward  her,  said,  in  a 
low,  measured  tone : 

"  White  man  love  Rosa — Indian  some  good,  some  bad. 
Cood  Indian  say  no  kill  white  man ;  bad  Indian  speak  for 
kill  aU  white  man.      Rosa  very  sorry." 

"What  does  she  me.in?"  asked  Annette,  anxiously. 

"  This  sun,"  continued  the  Indian  girl,  "  Rosa  go  up  the 
mountain;  see  big  canoe  in  the  bay;  suppose  good  master 
come  ;  had  Indian  kill  him." 

"  That's  master  Henry's  vessel,  I'll  warrant,"  said  Annette. 
"  I  understand  that.' 

"  Silence,  my  dear,"  interposed  Paul ;  "  there's  something  in 
her  talk  very  serious.    Well,  Rosa,  what  more  ?" 

"  The  sun  down,"  she  continued,  "  Rcsa  go  up  the  woods ; 
see  great  many  bad  Indians  have  a  talk,  make  great  noise, 
make  war-paint,  say  kill  white  men ;  Oliver,  Indian,  very 
bad  :  make  Rosa  cry." 
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"  Poor  thing,"  sighed  Annette. 

"  I  must  see  King  Barnaby  to-night,"  said  Paul, 

"  Dear  Paul,  you  would  not  leave  me  alone--  don't  go," 
cried  Annette. 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  ?"  inquired  Paul ;  "  King  Barnaby  is 
our  friend." 

"  King  Barnaby,  good  Indian,"  said  Rosa. 

"You  must  not  go,  Paul,  dear  Paul,"  cried  Annette;  "if 
you  do,  I  shall  die  with  fear." 

"  My  sweet  wife,"  said  Paul,  pressing  her  to  his  heart,  "  1 
must  go  and  speak  with  the  sachem  or  we  are  lost." 

"  If  you  leave  me,"  continued  Annette,  "  I  shall  never  see 
you  again.     Oh  !  Paul,  do  not  leave  me." 

"  Annette,  you  distress  me  ;  you  do,  indeed." 

"  Suppose  speak  King  Barnaby,  good  ?"  interposed  Rosa. 

"  Suppose  nothing  of  the  kind,  husband,"  pleaded  Annette, 
who  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  as  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  his  she  endeavored  to  prevent  his  departure. 

Paul  hesitated ;  he  knew  well  how  much  depended  upon 
an  immediate  conference  with  the  sachem,  but,  to  leave  his 
wife  under  her  present  state  of  excitement  seemed  impossible. 
All  the  silent  eloquence  of  love  beamed  forth  from  Annette's 
expressive  features,  and  almost  rendered  her  husband  powerless. 

The  Indian  girl  stood  statue-like  gazing  on  the  scene ;  a 
rich  cloth  scarf— presented  to  her  by  Duncan — fell  in  loose 
folds  over  her  left  shoulder,  and  was  gracefully  girded  at  her 
waist  by  a  band  of  exquisitely-wrought  bead-work.  For  some 
moments  she  was  silent ;  but,  knowing  how  precious  these 
moments  were,  and  fearing  that  Paul  had  abandoned  his  in- 
tention of  seeking  the  chief,  she  said  : 

"  Good  sister,  you  love  very  much ;  suppose  brother  not 
walk,  me  go." 

"  Generous  creature,"  gasped  Annette,  "  she — will — go." 
"  No,  no,"  said  Paul,  emphatically,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his 
situation,  "  the  savages  would  kill  Rosa ;    she  must  remain 
with  you  ;  I  will  go." 

'Finding  that  her  husband  was  determined,  Annette  cast 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  embraced  him  tenderly,  and  suf- 
fered him  to  depart ;  then  throwing  herself  into  a  choir  ehe 
*>eut  her  head  on  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly 
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CHAPTER     V 

THE     SACHEM'S     PROMISE. 

The  golden  lamps  of  night  shone  brilliantly  in  the  heavens 
as  Paul  Oomeaux  journeyed  to  the  camp  of  King  Barnabv. 
The  translucent  surface  of  the  lake  mirrored  the  starry  can- 
opy, and  almost  rivaled  the  sky  in  splendor,  while  the  lofty 
trees,  silent  in  their  beauty,  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene.  Paul  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  events  of  the 
night,  that  all  his  endeavors  to  shake  off  or  remove  the  deep 
depression  of  spirits  which  weighed  him  down  seemed  use- 
less. His  mind  was  filled  with  an  undefinable  dread  of 
some  approaching  calamity,  which  all  his  natural  courage  and 
recklessness  of  character  could  not  dissipate  or  destroy.  For 
the  first  time  he  felt,  in  all  its  force,  that  powerful  influence 
which  a  sense  of  our  own  weakness  and  inability  to  contend 
with  adverse  circumstances  calls  into  life.  He  knew  not 
whether  to  go  forward  or  return. 

"  Should  I  fall  into  the  hands  of  Oliver  and  his  band  and 
Vie  slain,"  soliloquized  Paul,  "  what  will  become  of  my  poor 
wife  ?" 

In  the  next  instant  he  thought  it  better  to  hope  that  his 
visit  to  the  sachem  would  be  productive  of  benefit  to  them 
all.  Then  he  called  to  mind  all  the  faithful  Indian  girl  had 
kindly  warned  him  of,  and  finally  he  concluded  to  push  vigor- 
ously onward  and  resign  his  beloved  companion  to  the 
watchful  care  of  Providence. 

In  a  few  moments  more  Paul  discovered  that  he  was  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Indian  village,  and,  hastening  his  stops, 
soon  arrived  at  the  sachem's  wigwam. 

King  Barnaby  was  alone  with  his  family,  and  although 
Paul  entered  rather  unceremoniously,  displayed  neither  feat 
ror  displeasure. 

"  My  white  friends  are  well  ?"  inquired  the  sachem. 

"They  hope  so,"  answered  Paul,  hesitatingly. 

"  Brother,"  said  the  sachem,  after  examining  his  visitor's 
sxrontenance  attentively,  "  you  are  not  woll ' 
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"  Did  I  ever  do  you  or  your  people  any  harm  ?"  p*^, 
Paul. 

"  Never,"  answered  the  sachem,  with  great  emphasis. 

"  Did  my  master  always  pay  you  ?" 

"  Your  master  very  good." 

"  Then  why  would  you  injure  him  ?"  reiterated  Paul. 

"  Never  me  hurt  white  man,"  answered  the  sachem. 

"  Your  people  speak  very  bad,"   said  Paul ;  "  they  said 
they  would  kill  us  all,  and  I  came  here  to  ask  you  what  we 
have  done  to  deserve  this  treatment." 
.  "  Ha  !  me  see  !"  exclaimed  King  Barnaby. 

"  My  master  will  be  here  soon,"  continued  Paul. 

"  Your  master  shall  be  welcome,"  said  the  sachem ;  and 
then,  taking  Paul  by  the  hand,  continued :  "  My  people  do  him 
and  his  people  no  harm ;  we  love  him  and  you.  Suppose 
some  Indian  speak  bad ;  you  tell  his  name,  me  kill  him." 

Paul,  surprised  at  the  candor  and  generous  attachment 
which  the  sachem  displayed  toward  himself  and  his  master, 
was  uncertain  in  what  way  to  discover  how  far  King  Barnaby 
was  implicated  in  the  conduct  of  those  Indians  who— as 
Rosa  had  informed  him— held  a  council  that  night  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  whites.  His  reflections  were, 
however,  interrupted  by  the  sachem,  who  continued:  "Me 
old  man,  have  very  white  head ;  bad  Indian  think  mc  blind; 
can't  see  in  the  night,  but,  thank  Great  Spirit,  my  eyes  have 
somn  light  yet." 

"  Where  is  Oliver  ?"  asked  Paul. 

The  sachem  arose,  and,  calling  a  small  boy  to  nim,  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear  ;  the  boy  immediately  left  the 
wigwam.  During  his  absence  King  Barnaby  remained  silent. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  returned  alone. 

"Brother,"  said  the  sachem,  "I  have  sent  for  Oliver." 

Shortly  after  Oliver  entered  and  stood  before  King  Barnaby 

"  Oliver,"  said  the  sachem,  "  the  white  man  asks  for  you." 

"  Oliver  is  here,"  replied  the  wily  savage. 

"  What  makes  you  angry  with  me  ?"  inquired  Paul. 

"  Me  uo  angry,"  answered  Oliver. 

"  You  threatened  to  kill  your  white  brothers,"  said  Paul. 

"  White  man.  not  my  brother  ;  I  am  an  In  lian,"  replied  th* 
savage,  looking  at  Paul  contemptuously. 
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"This  night  you  said  you'd  kill  the  while  people.  When 
you  were  without  food  and  very  poor  you  came  to  rne.  I 
gave  you  something  to  eat,  and  covered  your  back  with  good 
clothes.  Is  it  for  this  you  take  up  the  tomahawk  ?"  asked 
Paul. 

"Indian  no  hurt  you,"  interrupted  the  sachem;  "his 
tomahawk  is  buried." 

"  Mine  is  not  buried !"  exclaimed  Oliver,  indignantly,  and 
then  continued  :  "  Suppose  white  man  love  Indian  ;  for  what 
he  take  his  land,  and  then  give  him  blankets  ?'' 

"  Oliver,"  said  Paul,  "  my  master  paid  you  for  the  land,  and 
then  you  were  satisfied ;  besides,  'tis  but  a  small  piece." 

"  More  white  people  come,  want  more  land,"  answered  the 
savage,  while  his  countenance  betrayed  evident  marks  of 
displeasure. 

"  For  what  you  speak  this  ?"  interrupted  the  sachem ;  "  the 
land  is  mine  and  my  people's,  and  there's  plenty  of  it ;  our 
white  brothers  are  very  good,  and  I  love  them ;  they  must 
not  be  hurt.  Go  and  bury  your  hatchet.  Oliver  is  a  fool  — 
my  eyes  are  open." 

"  Sachem,"  roared  Oliver,  furious  with  passion,  "  Oliver  is 
not  a  fool ;  these  white  people  have  made  you  blind.  Thai 
man  there  is  a  liar,  and  you  know  it ;  but  I  can  see  and  feel, 
and  know  what  to  do." 

King  Baruaby  took  Paul  by  the  hand,  and,  leading  him 
cutside  his  tent,  said  : 

"  Brother,  I  am  your  friend,  and  will  keep  you  safe.  Olivei 
's  a  bad  man,  and  must  be  watched.  Go  to  your  house  and 
oc  quiet ;  the  Great  Spirit  tells  me  this." 

Paul  shook  the  sachem's  hand  warmly,  and  returned  home, 
satisfied  that  King  Barnaby  was  his  friend. 

When  Paul  re-entered  Ins  domlcil,  he  found  his  wife  alone ; 
'.he  Indian  girl  had  departed.  Affairs  had  reached  this  crisis 
ehen  Duncan's  ship  anchored  in  the  hf"*'"* 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

LOST  f 

Having  arrived  with  Iris  friend  at  the  sachem's  wigwam 
Duncan  inquired  how  the  superintendent  had  conducted  him 
self  toward  his  Indian  friends,  during  his  absence. 

"  Me  very  sorry  you  have  come  back,"  said  the  sachem. 

"  Indians  no  friends  now,  more  better  you  go  to  your  house ; 

Oliver  very  bad  Indian ;  he  make  much  trouble.     My  people 

"like  our  white  brothers,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  'em ;  but  bad 

men  come  from  Mohawks  want  to  kill  white  people." 

Duncan  could  not  understand  why  the  old  chief  was  30 
cautious ;  he  had  always  known  him  as  a  friend,  and  treated 
him  with  a  becoming  courtesy. 

"  I  have  brought  you  and  your  people  many  presents,"  said 
Duncan ;  "  I  wish  to  be  your  friend ;  you  do  not  treat  me  well." 

"  You  call  me  '  King  Barnaby,'  "  replied  the  sachem,  "  that 
is  my  name  ;  but  some  Indians  think  me  old  and  no  good. 
Better  you  watch  yourself;  bad  Indians  want  for  kill  you;  I 
am  against  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Duncan, "  which  of  your  people  have  I  harmed?" 

"  Oliver  is  a  Mohawk,"  answered  the  sachem ;  "  he  does  not 
like  his  white  brothers." 

"  You  are  his  chief,  and  must  punish  him ;  otherwise  if  ho 
does  harm  you  will  be  considered  equally  guilty." 

"  I  am  not  his  master ;  I  am  an  old  man  ;  my  people  are 
divided,  what  can  I  do  ?  My  people  always  do  well  when  I 
see  them ;  my  eyes  are  now  none  of  the  best ;  they  take  advan 
tage  of  this ;  the  Great  Spirit  knows  my  heart ;  I  love  my 
white  brothers." 

"  When  I  was  with  you  before,  all  your  people  were  friendly, 
and  wanted  me  to  remain  ;  I  built  a  house  and  would  now 
build  another ;  I  thought  to  stop  and  live  among  you,  but  yon 
have  deceived  me." 

"  Suppose  Oliver  no  Mohawk,  I  kill  him,"  said  the  sachem. 

"  Oliver  is  but  one,  he  can  not  do  much  alone ;  you  must 
maKe  your  people  mind  you." 

"  But  for  you,  Duncan,"  said  Adams,  "  I  would  have  senl 
a  bullet  tbrouo-h  the  "villain." 
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"  Come,  Qeovge"  continued  Henry, ' :  we  waste  time.  Sachem, 
I  expect  you  will  see  to  your  people  and  keep  them  quiet ; 
farewell." 

In  a  few  minutes  our  adventurers  were  hastily  pursuing 
their  way  to  the  house  of  the  superintendent. 

The  black  clouds  gathered  ominously  over  the  sky,  portend- 
ing a  storm ;  and  shut  out  the  light  of  day,  making  it  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  difficulty  to  Duncan,  who  traveled  a  short 
distance  in  advance  of  his  friend,  to  discover  the  track. 

"Duncan,  are  you  certain  we  are  on  the  right  track?" 
inquired  Adams,  who  had  hitherto  followed  his  friend  mechani- 
cally. "  I  fear  we  have  lost  our  way ;  you  told  me  it  was  but  a 
mile  to  the  house  when  we  left  the  wigwam,  but  we  have  beea 
more  than  an  hour  climbing  over  these  fallen  trees,  and  yet  X 
see  no  prospect  of  getting  there." 

"  Silence !"  exclaimed  Duncan.    "  What  noise  is  that  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  than  the  roar  of  some  wild  animal,"  replied 
Adams.  "  Come,  move  on,  Harry,  or  we  shall  have  to  make 
our  beds  in  the  woods." 

Duncan  unslung  his  rifle,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  noise.  Suddenly,  amid  the  darkness,  a  bright 
flame  illuminated  the  distant  forest-trees,  and  a  loud  scream, 
as  of  some  one  in  peril,  reached  their  ears. 

"  God  in  heaven,  have  mercy  on  us !"  ejaculated  Duncan. 
"What  is  that?" 

"  Some  of  those  infernal  savages  performing  their  incanta- 
tions, I  suppose,"  said  Adams ;  "  that  fire  must  be  in  the 
village ;  I  thought  we  were  going  wrong.  Come,  let  us  try 
the  opposite  course." 

"  Not  so,  George  ;  our  way  is  in  the  direction  of  that  fire. 
Ha  I  there  they  howl  again.     Do  you  hear  them  ?" 

"  We  could  not  escape  notice  if  we  dared  proceed  in  that 
direction.  I  think  our  best  plan  will  be  to  strike  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  fire,  and  by  keeping  at  a  sufficient  distance, 
we  shall  have  some  chance  of  eluding  their  observation.  But 
take  your  own  way,  Harry ;  I  submit  myself  to  your  guidance." 

"  There  is  no  other  way  to  reach  the  house  but  the  one  I 
Bpeak  of,"  said  Duncan.  "  I  am  satisfied  that  we  run  a  chance 
of  being  seen,  but  should  we  be  attacked,  we  must  make  the 
best  fight  we  can.   So,  in  the  name  of  Providence,  we  will  try." 
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Through  the  thick  and  tangled  alder-bushes  and  aaplings, 
the  two  friends  advanced  as  fast  as  the  increasing  difficulties 
of  the  way  permitted,  the  light  of  the  fire  affording  them  a 
beacon  to  regulate  their  course.  As  they  advanced  toward 
the  fire,  Duncan  perceived  that  the  fire  visibly  decreased. 
The  yells  of  the  savages  were  no  longer  heard ;  all  waa  still.  In 
a  few  moments  more  he  was  obliged  to  halt ;  both  himself  and 
his  companion  had  lost  their  way  in  the  darkness. 

Fatigued  and  dispirited,  they  ascended  a  small  eminence 
where  the  trees  grew  further  apart,  affording  them  a  more 
extended  view  of  the  forest ;  but  look  which  way  they  would, 
nothing  appeared  to  indicate  the  place  they  sought.  Thus, 
hour  after  hour  passed  in  vain  attempts  to  regain  the  path 
they  had  lost ;  at  length,  young  Adams,  faint  and  weary,  was 
obliged  to  lean  against  a  tree  for  support — nature  could  hold 
out  no  longer. 

"  Go  on,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  Duncan.  "  Don't  mind  me ; 
I  can  go  no  further." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Henry.  "  we  will  not  separate ;  if  it  must 
be  so,  we  will  die  together." 

"  Oh,  heaven  !  save  and  protect  those  we  love,"  ejaculated 
Adams.  "  If  we  should  never  see  them  again,  what  will  becoma 
of  them  ?" 

"  George,"  said  Duncan,  "  we  have  acted  wrong— at  least  I 
have,  and  deserve  to  be  punished  ;  when  I  rescued  Julia  from 
the  wreck,  I  little  thought  I  should  be  the  means  of  making 
lier  miserable.  I  have  acted  madly,  wildly,  without  a  thought 
:>f  the  consequences.  True,  I  brought  her  not  here  without 
lier  consent ;  true,  she  is  as  virtuous  and  free  from  harm  as 
when  I  first  saw  her ;  but  the  world  judges  differently ;  my 
ove  for  her,  however  pure,  has  been  the  cause  of  her  ruin." 

Adams  buried   his    face  ir.  his  hands  and  sighed  heavily 
hen  grasping  his  friend's  hand,  said: 

"I  feel  now  how  badly  J  have  acted,  how  thoughtless  I 
lave  been.  Had  I  been  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  my  parents, 
dl  would  have  been  well ;  but  my  self-will  and  proud  spirit 
vould  not  be  controlled.  Whatever  evil  happens  to  me,  I 
lave  brought  on  myself,  and  richly  deserve ;  but  what  ehall  I 
lay  of  my  condict  to  her  whom  I  love  dearer  than  life— dear, 
sonfirtjng  girl.     Henry,  I  implore  you,  leave  me  t->  mj  fc*e; 
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jr.*  tiny  yet  succeed  in  discovering  the  iiath.  Go,  1  beseech 
you,  ose  no  time  ;  you  may  yet  be  in  time  to  save  them  from 
the  s.  vages." 

"  I  will  not  leave  you,''  said  Duncan.  "  Providence  will 
protee-,  those  we  love." 

The  wind  now  blew  furiously ;  the  tall  trees  bent  their 
heads  to  the  blast,  while  above,  the  dark  clouds  rushed  wildly 
through  the  sky.  Duncan's  mind  was  filled  with  deep  gloom. 
Through  all  the  troubles  and  vicissitudes  of  life  up  to  this 
period,  he  was  sustained  and  supported  by  hope ;  but  now  even 
hope  seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  The  more  he  thought  of 
his  situation  and  the  difiicultiea  which  surrounded  him,  the 
deeper  he  felt  the  importance  of  some  sustaining  power  to 
assist  him.  Totally  unacquainted  with  the  locality  where  he 
stood,  and  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Indians  might  dis- 
cover himself  and  his  friend  with  the  dawn  of  the  approach- 
ing day,  when  they  could  easily  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
he  at  length  determined  to  arouse  Adams — who  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  withered  leaves  at  his  feet — and  make  a  last 
attempt  to  reach  the  house. 

After  several  vain  efforts  to  awake  his  friend,  Duncan  lifted 
him  up  and  kept  him  in  a  standing  posture  for  some  minutes ; 
but  it  was  not  until  he  had  repeatedly  shaken  him  and  called 
him  by  name,  that  he  returned  to  consciousness. 

"  Adams,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Duncan,  "  cheer  up — we'll 
have  another  trial  for  it.  Come,  come,  there  is  hope  for  us  yet. 
That's  right,  arouse  yourself,  George." 

"  Duncan,  leave  me,  I  entreat  you,"  replied  Adams,  mourn- 
fully ;  "  do  not  peril  all  for  me.     Go  !  save  poor  Maria  !" 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  here,"  reiterated  Duncan.  "  We  have 
not  far  to  travel — only  exert  yourself  a  little  longer ;  heaven 
will  direct  us." 

"Well,  Henry,  have  it  as  you  will— I  will  try." 

Onward  again  through  the  thicket  and  swamp,  over  the 
hardwood-ridges  where  the  underwood  was  almost  impass- 
able, and  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  pine-covered  hills,  where 
the  footsteps  of  white  men  never  trod  before,  our  adventurers 
pursued  their  way.  Almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  weary 
and  faint  and  heart,  Duncan  endeavored  to  cheer  his  compan- 
ion ;  until  at  length,  completely  exhausted,  he  was  forcel  to 
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stop  and  await  the  light  of  day.  Cutting  off  some  branches 
from  the  fir-sapling  with  his  knife,  Duncan  prepared  a  rude 
couch  for  his  friend,  on  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  was  sound 
asleep. 

Seating  himself  close  to  his  friend,  Henry  placed  his  riflo 
on  the  ground  at  his  side,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  the  dawn. 

In  the  mean  time  the  storm  increased  with  redoubled  fury ; 
the  gale  swept  wildly  through  the  forest,  making  the  stoutest 
trees  quiver  and  shake  to  their  roots.  Through  the  interstices  of 
the  branching  oaks,  Duncan  watched  the  heavy  masses  of  cloud 
driven  by  the  rushing  gale  through  the  dark  sky,  and  thought 
how  nearly  their  confused  appearance  resembled  his  own  dis- 
tracted feelings  at  that  moment.  Alas !  had  he  known  the 
truth,  and  been  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  her  he  loved 
on  that  fatal  night,  not  all  his  fortitude  could  have  sustained 
him. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    HOME    AND    ITS    TEAGEDY. 

"  Annette,"  said  Paul,  as  he  concluded  a  hasty  breakfast, "  I 
must  leave  you  alone  for  a  short  time ;  I  go  to  welcome  tho 
master." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Paul,"  replied  Annette.  "  Oh !  how  I 
long  to  see  her.     Did  you  ever  see  ber  ?" 

"  See  who  ?"  inquired  Paul,  affectionately. 

"  Our  mistress,  you  blockhead,"  replied  hie  wife,  tapping 
him  on  the  chin,  coquettishly ;  "  who  else  ?" 

"  True,  true.  I  remember  her  well,  but  I  have  not  seen 
ber  for  many  years." 

"  Is  she  handsome,  Paul  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  her  called  a  beauty  by  many.  I  know  her  t(J 
be  possessed  of  a  kind  heart." 

"  Pau_,"  whispered  Annette,  "  tell  me  the  color  of  her  eyes; 
are  they  like  mine  ?" 

"Anwette,  you  speak  foolishly;  her  eyes  are  rot  lEw 
fours." 
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u  Are  they  black  ?"  asked  Annette.     "  I  lore  black  eyes." 

"  I  'wish  every  one  was  like  her,"  soliloquized  Paul. 

"  Is  she  any  thing  like  me  ?"  inquired  Annette. 

"  Oh,  cease  this  nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  Paul ;  "  you  will 
Boon  be  able  to  gratify  your  curiosity.  For  the  present,  I  hope 
you  will  see  that  every  thing  is  in  order,  so  that  when  master 
Henry  comes  with  his  intended  bride,  all  may  appear  pleasant 
and  agreeable." 

"  Intended   bride !"  exclaimed  Annette.     "  Paul,  you  sur 
prise  me !" 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Paul.     "  They  are  to  be  married  here." 

"  What !  married  here  among  the  savages  ?" 

"  No — no  ;  in  this  house,  my  dear — so  the  agent  informed 
me." 

"  And  by  whom  ?     There  is  no  priest  here." 

"  Never  mind— a  priest  can  be  found." 

"  Then,"  said  Annette,  emphatically,  "  it  must  be  an  IndiaD 
pnest." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Paul,  "  but  a  countryman  of  yours." 

"  Husband,  you  surprise  me.     Say,  where  does  he  live  ?"' 

"You  will  learn  all  about  it  soon  enough,  my  dear. 
Remember,  I  will  soon  return — and  now,  good-by." 

Annette  embraced  her  husband  affectionately,  and  he 
departed.  After  parting  with  her  companion,  Annette  com- 
menced setting  the  house  in  order,  regulating  and  altering 
every  thing  with  her  usual  good  taste,  until  at  length  every 
article  of  furniture  was  in  its  proper  place,  carefully  dusted 
leady  for  her  master's  inspection. 

Thus,  busily  employed,  the  forenoon  was  spent.  Dinner- 
.ime  came  and  passed  away,  yet  Paul  did  not  return.  Annette 
Degan  to  feel  uncomfortable  ;  but,  attributing  his  delay  to  a 
desire  of  awaiting  his  master's  pleasure,  she  naturally  con- 
cluded that  he  could  not  return  without  him.  With  these 
reflections  occupying  her  mind,  Annette  hastily  ascended  to 
her  chamber  in  order  to  arrange  her  dress  and  appear  to  as 
much  advantage  as  possible.  She  knew  well  how  necessary 
this  preparation  was  ;  to  her  husband  she  always  appeared 
respectably  and  neatly  attired— indeed,  he  had  often  compli- 
mented her  for  displaying  so  much  good  taste,  when  she  was 
aware  that  the  critical  eye  of  woman  would  have  condemned 
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her ;  but  now  that  she  was  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  hef 
who  was  to  be  the  future  \nistress  of  the  establishment,  she 
determined  to  be  more  particular  than  ever.  The  room  in 
which  Annette  was  thus  employed  had  a  large  window  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  lake ;  close  to  this  window,  in  a 
partition  which  divided  the  chamber  from  the  front  sitting- 
room,  a  door  was  placed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  more 
direct  communication  with  the  rooms  beyond  it ;  these  rooms 
had  never  been  occupied,  as  they  were  reserved  by  Duncan 
for  his  own  use. 

As  evening  approached,  Annette's  fears  increased  for  the 
safety  of  her  husband.  She  knew  how  implicitly  he  always 
kept  his  word  with  her — how  anxious  he  would  be  to  return 
at  the  time  appointed.  Standing  at  the  window,  she  gazed 
long  and  wistfully  in  the  direction  of  the  river  beyond  the 
lake,  but  without  discovering  any  indications  of  his  approach. 
Hour  after  hour  thus  passed  without  bringing  any  tidings  of 
Paul,  until  at  length  Annette  wTas  seriously  alarmed  for  her 
husband.  The  view  from  where  she  stood  was  magnificent; 
before  her  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake,  reflecting  every  tree 
and  shrub  upon  its  banks,  flowed  undisturbed  save  by  the 
occasional  splashing  of  the  silver-bellied  trout  as  they  chased 
the  flies  on  its  surface.  Beyond  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  the 
majestic  forest-trees,  clothed  in  all  the  beautiful  variety  of 
autumn  foliage,  stretched  away  in  the  distance  until  the 
shadows  of  the  mountains  beyond  the  river  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  their  qualities.  The  fleecy  clouds,  gilded 
by  the  departing  sunbeams,  floated  in  the  azure  sky,  and  were 
brilliantly  reflected  in  the  lake  beneath. 

To  Annette,  whose  mind  was  filled  with  melancholy  fore- 
bodings, the  beauties  of  the  scene  were  lost ;  all  her  thought! 
were  absorbed  by  the  anxiety  which  she  felt  for  her  beloved 
and  faithful  partner.  The  plaintive  notes  of  a  robin,  perched 
amid  the  branches  of  a  large  birch-tree  beneath  her  window, 
alone  attracted  her  notice  ;  she  felt  the  sweet  tone  of  melodj 
in  her  soul ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  innocent  bird  sympa' 
thized  with  her  feelings. 

At  this  instant  a  loud  shout  from  the  opposite  side  of  th( 
lake  reached  her  ear,  and  almost  immediately  afterward  ( 
band  of  savages,  numbering  some  twenty  or  thirty,  appeared 
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making  directly  for  the  house,  yet  at  considerable  distance 
from  it.  Fearing  that  they  meditated  mischief,  and  satisfied 
that,  if  they  once  entered  the  house,  all  was  lost,  she  descended 
rapidly  to  the  kitchen  and  lower  rooms,  and  secured  the  doors 
and  windows  as  well  as  she  could.  After  this  was  don^  she 
reached  down  her  master's  pistols — which  Paul  had  so  fortu- 
nately cleaned  and  loaded  the  night  before ;  and,  gathering 
up  all  the  valuables  and  money  she  could  conveniently  find, 
ascended  once  more  to  the  room  above,  determined  to  sell 
her  life  dearly  if  attacked  by  the  Indians.  Offering  up  fervent 
prayers  for  herself  and  her  husband,  Annette,  with  beating 
heart,  again  took  her  station  at  the  window  and  looked 
toward  the  lake,  but  the  savages  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Opening  the  door,  before  mentioned,  she  placed  the  articles 
she  had  brought  up  in  the  room  beyond,  and,  securing  the 
door,  again  tremblingly  awaited  her  fate. 

As  the  sunlight  faded  in  the  sky,  and  the  shades  of  night 
began  to  creep  over  the  scene,  Annette's  mind  increased  in 
gloom.  Never  before  had  she  felt  so  forlorn  and  abandoned 
as  now  ;  never  did  she  experience  such  soul-harrowing  torture 
as  at  this  moment.  Could  she  be  satisfied  of  her  husband's 
safety,  she  had  cared  less  for  her  own ;  but  alas !  this  comfort 
was  denied  her. 

As  the  darkness  increased  and  the  wind  shook  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  Annette's  fears  augmented ;  another  hour  had 
passed  without  bringing  to  her  the  slightest  hope  ot 
deliverance. 

"  Oh,  heaven  1  what  is  that  ?"  cried  the  poor  creature,  as  a 
Bright  light  suddenly  illuminated  the  room.  "  Oh,  God, 
have  mercy  on  me  !  they  have  set  the  house  on  fire !" 

Falling  prostrate  in  her  agony  on  the  floor  of  the  room, 
she  remained  for  several  minutes  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  around  her. 

In  the  mean  time  the  savages,  hideously  painted,  danced 
round  the  building,  uttering  the  most  horrible  and  fearful 
threats,  and  howling,  whooping  and  screaming  like  so  many 
fiends. 

Amid  the  roar  of  the  fire,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  increas* 
tag  gale,  tht  wild  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the  horrible  antici- 
pations which  toe^  possession  of  her  mind,  this  unfortunate 
s 
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-•at   heroic  woman  maintained  a  degree  of  self-confidence 
truly  remarkable. 

Broad  bands  of  flame  now  shot  upward  through  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  rooms  next  to  the  chamber  where  she  lay,  filling 
er  jry  nook  arid  corner  with  thick,  black  smoke,  while  the 
increasing  heat  warned  Annette  that  her  hours  were  numbered. 
Half  stifled  by  the  suffocating  air,  Annette  sprung  to  her  feet 
and  rushed  toward  the  window,  from  which  every  object  waa 
distinctly  visible,  the  bright  light  reaching  even  beyond  the 
lake,  on  the  margin  of  which  she  perceived  several  Indians, 
loaded  with  plunder,  moving  off  toward  the  woods.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  remain  any  longer,  and  conscious  that  hei 
only  hope  of  escape  was  by  the  window,  she  prepared  to 
descend.  Having  fastened  her  bed-coverings  together  firmly, 
she  secured  one  end  to  the  bedstead,  and,  lifting  the  sash, 
threw  the  other  but.  It  almost  reached  the  ground.  Placing 
the  money  and  such  other  articles  as  were  portable  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  and  securing  the  pistols  on  her  person,  she 
carefully  descended  and  reached  the  ground  in  safety. 

Just  as  Annette  had  effected  her  escape,  the  door,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  was  dashed  violently  open,  and  a 
fierce-looking  savage  rushed  into  the  apartment.  Perceiving 
with  his  keen  glance  that  the  occupant  was  gone,  he  looked 
toward  the  window,  and,  with  a  yell  of  triumph,  prepared  to 
descend.  Annette  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe  a  prayer  of 
thankfulness  for  her  deliverance,  when  the  hd!rrid  cry  pierced 
her  ear.  Turning  quickly,  she  perceived  the  Indian  in  tho 
act  of  descending,  and  satisfied  that  once  in  his  power  she 
was  lost  forever,  she  drew  one  of  the  pistols  from  her  dress, 
and,  cocking  it,  stood  ready  for  defense. 

The  Indian,  baving  reached  the  ground,  seized  1  is  toma- 
hawk and  sprung  toward  his  intended  victim.  Ere  the 
weapon  fell  a  bullet  had  pierced  his  heart.  The  ]  lowciful 
R>rrn  of  the  Indian  rolled  in  the  dust  at.  her  feet.  Sick  at 
eeart  with  the  awful  sight,  Annette  threw  the  instrument  of 
death  from  her  hand,  and,  invoking  the  protection  of  heaven, 
Bought  a  shelter  beneath  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  the 
beech-tree,  where  she  determined  to  pass  the  night.  ■ 

Every  part  of  the  building  was  now  enveloped  in  flamcA 
the  walls  tottered  and  shook  to  their  foundations  with  th« 
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roof,  swayed  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  rocked  to  and  fro  lb* 
i,  few  moments,  find  then,  with  a  tremendous  crash,  fell  in 
tarrying  the  walls  and  ceilings  with  it,  and  burying  the  whole 
in  the  deep  cellar  beneath. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

JULIA    STANHOPE. 

Julia  Stanhope  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Her  mother  died  when  her  child  was  very  young,  leaving  to 
her  disconsolate  partner  the  task  of  educating  his  daughter. 
Possessing  but  feeble  health,  Stanhope — who  held  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  and  had  been  severely  wounded  in  one  of 
those  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  made  by  the  Spanish 
to  recover  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  while  his  regiment  was 
stationed  there — determined  to  resign  and  return  to  London, 
his  native  place.  His  brother,  who  had  commenced  business 
as  a  merchant  in  Quebec,  where  the  regiment  was  then 
located,  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  dissuade  Stanhope 
from  returning,  promising,  if  he  consented  to  remain,  to 
divide  his  worldly  substance  with  him,  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  well-being  of  Julia.  To  these  generous 
offers  Stanhope  would  not  listen ;  his  increasing  ill-health 
and  declining  strength  warned  him  that  his  days  were  num- 
bered, and,  anxious  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  hia 
beloved  child,  he  sailed  for  England,  taking  her  with  him. 
On  his  arrival  in  London  he  found  that  his  only  sister  was  a 
widow,  her  husband,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carrington  of  the 
Guards,  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  having  suddenly  died. 
This  melancholy  intelligence  filled  the  mind  of  Stanhope  with 
painful  emotions.  Carrington  had  been  his  companion  in 
many  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  when,  after  the  demise  of  hia 
parents,  he  had  bestowed  the  hand  of  his  sister  upon  him,  he 
felt  that  he  had  performed  a  sacred  duty  which  bis  parents 
Would  have  willingly  sanctioned. 

Helen  Harrington  received  her  brother  and  his  child  with 
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every  demonstration  of  love.  To  her  this  was  indeed  i 
welcome  visit;  she  had  long  hoped  to  see  her  brother, of 
whose  ill-health  she  had  been  apprised  by  letter,  and,  judging 
by  her  own  feelings,  knew  well  how  to  sympathize  with  him. 
Having  no  children,  she  was  delighted  with  Julia,  whose 
amiable  temper  and  good  manners  won  her  esteem  and 
secured  her  love. 

Stanhope  one  day  took  his  daughter's  hand,  and,  placing  it 
in  that  of  his  sister,  said  : 

'■*  Take  her,  Helen,  and  love  her  as  she  deserves  to  be 
loved  ;  I  place  her  in  your  charge,  conscious  that  when  I  am 
gone  you  will  be  to  her  a  protector — that  you  will  care  for 
her  tenderly." 

"  Oh,  father !  don't  leave  me,"  said  Julia,  clasping  her  arm! 
round  him,  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes. 

"  I  will  be  a  mother  to  her,"  exclaimed  Helen,  much 
moved. 

"  My  darling  child,"  said  Stanhope,  "  I  can  not  be  with 
you  always  ;  be  obedient  to  your  aunt  and  mindful  of  all  she 
says  to  you,  and  your  Heavenly  Father,  who  is  always  near, 
will  bless  and  protect  you." 

"  Julia,  my  love,  you  will  spoil  those  pretty  blue  eyes  by 
crying  so  much,"  interrupted  Helen,  imprinting  a  kiss  upon 
the  fair  brow  of  her  beautiful  niece.  "You  distress  papa, 
my  dear." 

"  I  will  see  you  as  often  as  I  can,  my  child,"  continued 
Stanhope,  deeply  affected,  "  so  long  as  Providence  permits  it; 
but,  when  I  am  called  away,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
know  that  you  are  well  provided  for." 

"I  hope  you  will  be  long  spared  to  us,"  ejaculated  Helen; 
"  but  the  will  of  God  be  done." 

"  And  now,  my  sweet  Julia,  I  will  leave  you  with  yout 
aunt.  I  have  some  matters  to  arrange  in  the  city  which 
demand  my  attention.  After  my  business  is  completed  I  will 
return,"  said  Stanhope,  affectionately  embracing  his  daughter 
and  sister. 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,  father,"  said  Julia,  still  clinging  to 
him. 

Stanhope  ge/itly  disengaged  himself  from  her  embrace  and 
looked  at  Helen- 
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Helen  caiight  Julia  in  her  arms,  and  Stanhope  departed. 

For  some  time  after  her  father  left,  Julia  was  inconsolable ; 
but  her  aunt's  affectionate  attention  to  her  eveiy  wish  assisted 
materially  to  reconcile  her. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  London,  Stanhope's 
health  visibly  declined — he  felt  that  tho  hour  of  his  departure 
was  at  hand ;  his  wound,  which  had  never  entirely  healed, 
now  broke  out  afresh,  baffling  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced 
physicians.  Every  attention  which  her  wealth  could  com 
maud  or  her  love  suggest,  was  unceasingly  bestowed  upon  her 
afflicted  brother  by  Lady  Carrington.  Julia  could  rarely  be 
Induced  to  leave  his  bedside  even  for  an  instant ;  but  all  their 
care  and  love  could  not  turn  away  the  unerring  shaft  of  death, 
or  delay  the  fatal  stroke.  Finding  that  he  must  die,  Stan- 
hope nvoked  the  protection  of  Heaven  for  his  child,  and  felt 
reconciled  to  meet  his  fate.  With  a  becoming  composure, 
which  his  trust  in  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  engendered,  Stan- 
hope yielded  up  his  soul  and  passed  away  from  earth.  To 
describe  the  anguish  which  took  possession  of  Julia's  mind 
when  the  awful  truth  broke  upon  her,  is  impossible.  Yeara 
after,  when  surrounded  by  the  votaries  of  fashion,  in  the  gilded 
palaces  of  the  great  and  the  noble,  courted,  flattered  and 
almost  worshiped  for  her  beauty  and  mental  accomplishments 
Julia  did  not,  could  not,  forget  that  hour. 

Thus,  year  after  year  fled,  yet  Julia  remained  unmarried. 
Shu  had  several  excellent  offers  for  her  hand  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing that  many  of  these  offers  were  approved  by  Lady 
Carrington,  the  young  lady  would  not  consent  to  bestow  her 
hand  where  interest,  not  love,  made  the  demand. 

One  evening,  just  as  Julia  was  entering  her  carriage,  one 
of  her  aunt's  servants  placed  a  note  in  her  hand.  Hastily 
perusing  it,  she  ordered  the  vehicle  away  and  reentered  the 
house.     Her  aunt  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  "Well,  Lady  Carrington,  what  now  ? "  asked  Julia, 
pettishly. 

"  I  presume  you  are  displeased,  Julia ;  but  you  should  net 
go  out  to-n'.ght  after  what  has  occurred,"  said  Lady  Carrington, 
haughtily. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  found  fault  with  always,"  replied 
Julia. 
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"  Then  you  should  endeavor  to  act  differently." 
"  Upon  my  word,  aunt,  you  really  surprise  me." 

"  I  know  not  why  you  continue  to  despise  me,  Jalia." 

"  Despise  you,  Lady  Carrington — this  is  too  much !" 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Julia,  and  I  ^eg  you  will  conskly 
well  before  you  answer  me,  as  I  shall  consent  to  nothing  that 
is  not  in  accordance  with  truth  and  reason." 

"  And  pray,"  interrupted  Julia,  "  do  you  imagine  I  shall  ?" 

"  You  are  now  twenty-four  years  old,"  continued  Lady 
Carrington,  "  and,  since  your  father's  death,  I  have  done  all  I 
could  to  promote  your  welfare.  You  have  received  some 
excellent  offers  for  your  hand,  but,  with  an  obstinacy  unnc- 
countable  to  me,  you  have  refused  them  all.  I  now  ask  you, 
for  the  last  time,  are  you  determined  to  remain  single  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  a  rigid  to  refuse,  aunt  ?" 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  You  know  I  am 
growing  old  ;  I  do  not  expect  to  live  forever— but  I  perceivo 
you  are  determined  to  make  me  miserable." 

"  I  am  not  willing  to  bestow  my  hand  where  I  can  not 
love." 

"  You  have  not  answered  my  question,  Julia." 

"  Well,  aunt,  if  my  presence  makes  you  miserable—" 

"  You  will  leave  me,  I  suppose  ?"  interrupted  Lady  Car 
rington. 

"  I  certainly  will,  sooner  than  marry  Harcourt,"  said  Julia, 
With  firmness.     "  I  will  not  unite  myself  to  a  heartless  fop !" 

"  Harcourt  is  a  man  of  honor  and  loves  you  devotedly ; 
and,  although  you  acted  rudely  toward  him  this  morning,  yet 
he  called  since  and  told  me  he  had  forgotten  your  unkindness, 
and  hoped  you  would  consent  to  be  his." 

"  Never  1"  said  Julia,  emphatically. 

"  It  is  my  pleasure  that  you  marry  him,"  persisted  Lad? 
Carrington. 

"  Aunt,"  replied  Julia,  "  I  will  not  be  tormented  in  this 
way." 

"  And  if  you  will  not  marry  him,"  continued  Lady  Car- 
rington, "  never  expect  any  thing  from  me." 

"  I  will  not  be  driven  into  a  marriage  with  Harcourt,"  said 
Julia ;  "  I  will  go  to  my  uncle  first- 1  want  nothing  from 
you." 
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u  What  vulgar  notions  are  these — headstrong  girl  !n 

"Aunt,  I  am  determined,  resolved — think  of  it  p.3  you 
Biease." 

"  Then,"  said  Lady  Carrington,  "  our  last  conference  is  at 
in  end ;  you  can  do  as  you  please.  I  will  not  have  my 
wishes  contradicted." 

"  I  shall  leave  by  the  next  packet  for  Quebec,"  replied 
Julia,  in  great  anger.     "  There  I  will  at  least  have  peace." 

"  You  are  at  liberty,"  said  Lady  Carrington,  rising  from  her 
Beat  with  evident  embarrassment  and  leaving  the  room. 

After  Lady  Carrington  had  parted  from  her  niece,  she 
entered  her  library  and  found  Charles  Harcourt  awaiting  her. 

"  Well,  madamc,"  said  he,  saluting  her  respectfully,  "  how 
did  you  succeed  ?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  Julia  is  incorrigible." 

"  Indeed  I" 

"  She  actually  threatened  to  leave  me,  when  I  spoke  of 
you." 

"  Leave  you  !"  echoed  Harcourt,  his  gray  eyes  lighting  up 
with  pleasure  ;  "  and  for  what  purpose,  my  dear  madamc  ?" 

"To  my  great  surprise,  she  spoke  of  her  uncle,  who  is  a 
merchant  in  Quebec,"  replied  Lady  Carrington. 

"What  a  determined  girl  she  is,"  said  Harcourt,  with 
affected  displeasure. 

"  I  think  her  exceedingly  foolish." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  dear  madame,  in  refusing  me  she  has 
not  displayed  much  wisdom,  but  then  she  is  so  self-w.  Jed." 

"I  have  done  all  I  could  to  persuade  her,"  said  Lady 
Carrington,  "  and  she  must  not  blame  me." 

"  No  one  can  find  fault  with  you,  madamc.  Yet  I  do  not 
despair ;  I  shall  prevail  on  her  to  accept  my  hand." 

"  On  what  do  you  build  your  hopes  ?" 

"Lady  Carrington,"  said  Harcourt,  his  harsh  features 
assuming  a  calmness  he  did  not  feel ;  "  if  I  have  your  consent, 
I  shall  soon  be  even  with  Miss  Julia." 

u  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir." 

"  Nothing  more  simple  in  the  world,  madame.  Once  oc 
board  the  packet,  she  will  be  glad  to  return  ;  she  can  not  bca 
a  Bea-voyage.     I  shall  have  her  j  et !" 

"  You  are  too  sanguine,  sir.     You,  do  not  know  Julia." 
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"  Ah,  my  dear  madanie,  you  speak  despairingly ;  but  we 
shall  see—  we  shall  see." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Harcourt,"  said  Lady  Carrinj,;on, 
emphatically,  "  that  I  have  no  fears  for  Julia.  I  know  iier 
too  well  to  believe  she  has  the  most  remote  idea  of  carding 
out  her  threat ;  but  if  I  had  the  least  thought  that  she  would 
do  so,  sooner  than  connect  herself  with  you,  I  would  prevent 
it  by—" 

"  Giving  me  the  door,"  interrupted  Harcourt,  angrily. 

"  You  are  very  near  the  truth,  sir." 
. "  And  what  would  then  become  of  you,  madame  ?" 

"  You  threaten,  Mr.  Harcourt." 

"  That  last  debt  at  Lord  Radnor's  card  party,  makes  the 
sum  ten  thousand  pounds,  for  which  I  hold  your  bond,  and 
I  am  not  one  to  urge  ulterior  measures." 

"  If  you  mention  this  subject  again,  sir,  I  shall  discl-.jige 
the  debt,  although  it  must  put  me  to  some  inconvenience  at 
this  moment." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  Lady  Carrington,  you  do,  miked.* 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  sir ;  but — " 

"My  dear  madame,"  said  Harcourt,  politely  bowing,  "per 
mit  me  to  explain.  I  pledge  you  my  honor  that  the  welfare 
of  Miss  Stanhope  alone  prompted  me  to  speak.  It  was  for 
her  sake  I  mentioned  the  bond ;  you,  I  make  no  doubt,  will 
be  of  my  opinion  when  I  state  that  the  subject  being  intro- 
duced to  her,  might  have  some  influence." 

"  You  mistake  my  niece  altogether,  Mr.  Harcourt ;  and 
should  you  mention  this  again,  even  to  me,  I  shall  be  tempted 
to—" 

"  Dismiss  me,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  Harcourt,  with  a 
contemptuous  leer. 

"  Not  exactly,  sir,  but  I  should  permit  my  niece  to  please 
herself." 

"  Lady  Carrington,"  said  Harcourt,  "  when  I  proposed  foi 
the  hand  of  Miss  Stanhope,  I  did  so  as  a  man  of  honor.  All 
that  I  possess,  life,  fortune  and  estate,  I  laid  at  her  feet ;  I 
received  your  consent  to  address  her ;  all  I  ask  is  an  inter- 
view; this  you  promised  me." 

"  Which  Julia  will  not  grant,  nor  I  command,"  replied 
Lady  Carrington,  with  emphasis.  "  As  to  my  promise,  sir,  yon 
know  how  I  succeeded 
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"Well,  madame,"  said  Harcourt,  preparing  ./>  leave,  "I 
Bill  not  longer  occupy  your  time ;  but,  depend  tpon  it,  I  will 
have  Julia  yet — ay,  if  I  have  to  follow  her  even  across  the 
Atlantic." 

"  In  an  honorable  way,  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  have  no  objection." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  madarne,  my  motives  are  pure ;  so, 
arewell." 

"Farewell,  sir,"  said  Lady  Carrington,  as  Harcourt  left 
the  room. 


Three  months  from  this  period  found  Julia  on  her  way  to 
Caua.la,  with  the  disastrous  termination  of  which  the  reader  is 
acquainted.  After  Julia's  departure,  Harcourt — who  fancied 
himself  too  well  versed  in  the  study  of  human  nature  to  be 
deceived  by  a  woman,  hastened  to  the  residence  of  Lady  Car- 
rington, almost  beside  himself  with  rage,  but  with  great 
astonishment  found  that  lady  as  cool  and  collected  as  ever. 

"I  can  not  but  admire  your  calmness,  madame,"  said 
Harcourt,  almost  choked  with  anger.  "  On  the  present  oc- 
casion particularly  you  deserve  to  be  commended ;  but  'tis 
ever  the  same  with  woman — heartless  to  the  end — " 

"  Mr.  Harcourt,"  replied  Lady  Carrington,  lifting  her  eyes 
from  a  book  she  was  perusing  when  he  so  unceremoniously 
entered,  "  if  you  think  my  calmness  proceeds  from  heartless- 
ness,  you  make  a  very  great  mistake — I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  explain." 

"  Madame,  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  !" 

"  Deceived !     Sir,  you  are  mistaken — you  forget  yourself." 

"  I  regret  to  say,  I  have  been  deceived,  and  by  you. 
madame." 

"  Really,  sir,  this  conduct  is  unpardonable." 

"  Yes,  madame,  I  repeat  it,  you  have  deceived  me  ;  but  I 
have  deserved  it.  I  trusted  implicitly  to  your  professions  of 
friendship,  when  my  knowledge  of  your  sex  should  have 
laught  me  better." 

"Mr.  Harcourt,  you  deceive  yourself.  I  can  not  accuse 
myself  with  having  deceived  you." 

"  You  did  not  apprise  me  of  Julia's  departure." 

"  I  repeatedly  warned  you  of  her  intentions,  sir  ;  do  yorj 

dpi"   tl.i'o  9» 
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'  Well,  inadaine,  it  docs  not  matter  now,  whether  you  did 
or  did  not.  Julia  is  no  longer  here,  and,  as  she  could  not 
leave  without  your  knowledge,  I  presume  you  know  when 
she  is  gone  ;  as  I  am  determined  to  follow  1>%  this  informa- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary." 

"Julia  is  with  her  uncle,  ere  this,"  said  Lady  Carrington, 
"  and,  if  your  passion  for  adventure  has  overcome  your  pru- 
dence, you  can  seek  her  there." 

"  I  am  determined,  madame,  and  shall  leave  for  America  by 
the  next  packet,"  replied  Ilarcourt,  emphatically.  "  You  may 
yet  have  reason  to  remember  your  conduct  toward  me ;  and 
now,  farewell." 

In  less  than  one  week  after  this  interview,  Harcourt  sailed 
for  Halifax,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  to  find  that  Julia  was 
there  before  him ;  and  learned  that  the  vessel  in  which  Julia 
sailed  had  been  wrecked  in  the  gulf— also  that  her  deliverer, 
Captain  Duncan,  to  whose  generosity  many  of  the  passengers 
were  indebted  for  their  lives,  had  taken  apartments  for  her  at 
one  of  the  principal  hotels.  There  she  intended  to  remain 
until  he  returned  from  Quebec  (whither  he  was  bound  at  the 
time  he  fell  in  with  the  wreck.)  Having  learned  these  par- 
ticulars, Ilarcourt  determined  to  profit  by  them.  All  his  fears 
vanished  as  if  by  enchantment;  he  now  found  himself  in  the 
Bunie  place  with  Julia,  and  at  liberty  to  act  as  ho  thought  best 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 


CHAPTER     IX 

JULIA'S    FORTUNES. 

Pkom  tne  moment  Julia  parted  with  her  aunt,  a  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  took  possession  of  her.  The  unwel- 
come and  unceasing  attentions  of  Ilarcourt,  coupled  with 
Lady  Carrmgton's  importunities  in  his  favor,  had  become  a 
source  of  such  annoyance,  as  to  render  her  existence  misera- 
ble, and  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Convinced  that  her  absence 
acne  would  have  the  effect  of  turning  Harcourt's  thoughts  to 
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some  other  object,  and  freeing  her  from  his  disagreeable  pro- 
posals, she  determined  to  visit  her  uncle  at  Quebec,  from 
whom  she  had  recently  received  letters  of  invitation  filled 
with  the  wannest  protestations  of  regard. 

During  the  early  portion  of  the  vojrage  the  weather  was 
fine  and  the  wind  favorable ;  but,  ere  the  second  week  had 
passed  away,  the  sky  became  dark.  Large  masses  of  clouds 
foiled  up  from  the  south,  and  moved  rapidly  through  the 
misty  air.  The  dark  blue  waves  towered  up  from  the  horizon 
and  chased  each  other  over  the  broad  face  of  the  deep,  occa- 
sionally dashing  against  the  vessel's  side  as  the  gale  increased, 
now  lifting  her  on  high,  surrounded  by  the  white  foam  on 
their  crests,  and  again  dashing  above  her  deck  and  threatening 
1o  ingulf  the  ship. 

There  were  but  two  passengers  in  the  cabin  besides  Julia — 
a  Canadian  merchant  and  his  son,  to  whom  a  great  portion 
of  the  freight  on  board  the  vessel  belonged.  "With  these  per- 
sons Julia  had  but  little  converse,  their  minds  being  so 
engrossed  with  business  matters  as  to  prevent  them  from  enjoy- 
ing her  society  or  affording  her  that  pleasure  which  the  inter- 
change of  thought  is  calculated  to  produce. 

Between  decks,  and  in  the  steerage,  a  number  of  emigrants, 
principally  of  the  poorer  classes,  had  taken  passage,  and,  during 
the  storm,  suffered  severely  in  consequence  of  the  miserable 
berths  in  which  they  were  placed.  Crowded  together  more 
like  wild  beasts  than  human  beings,  these  unfortunate 
creatures— having  no  light  but  such  as  a  few  ill-fed  lamps 
supplied,  were  actually  forced  to  remain  in  their  filthy  resting 
places  for  days,  without  the  possibility  of  receiving  from  each 
Other  the  least  assistance,  or  supplying  the  wants  of  themselves 
or  their  wretched  families. 

Meantime,  the  ship,  with  her  living  cargo,  plunged  madly 
'jlirough  the  mountain  billows  on  the  wings  of  the  storm 
toward  the  land  of  promise,  while  her  hardy  officers  and 
weather-beaten  criw  stood  at  their  posts  in  defiance  of  the 
gale. 

Seeing  m  probability  of  the  storm  abating,  the  captain 
gave  directions  to  keep  the  ship  before  the  wind,  to  prevent 
her  from  straining,  as  she  began  to  labor  very  heavily ;  but, 
the  order  had  scarcely  pissed  his  lips*  when  •»  tremendous 
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eea  struck  the  vessel  on  the  weather-quarter,  and  threw  hei 
on  her  beam-ends.  This  unfortunate  accident  rendered  the 
vessel  completely  unmanageable,  and  what  was  moie  to  bo 
lamented,  swept  the  captain  and  four  of  his  men  from  tho 
deck  With  presence  of  mind  truly  praiseworthy,  tbe  surviv- 
ing portion  of  the  crew  immediately  cut  away  the  niastSj 
which,  with  an  awful  crash,  went  by  the  board,  and  the  ship 
was  once  more  righted.  The  wind  having  now  spent  its 
violence,  the  sea  began  to  subside,  and  in  a  few  hours  was 
comparatively  calm. 

The  first  officer— who  now  filled  the  captain's  place— ordered 
the  hatches  to  be  removed — but  what  a  sight  met  the  eye ! 
The  miserable  passengers,  some  with  broken  legs  or  arms, 
others  severely  wounded,  and  all  more  or  less  injured,  crying 
and  groaning  witii  pain  and  agony,  were  found  stretched 
about  the  lower  deck,  in  situations  impossible  to  describe, 
When  the  seamen  entered  the  cabin,  they  found  the  merchant 
lying  on  tho  floor  supported  by  his  son,  both  bleeding  pro- 
fusely. Julia  was  discovered  stretched  across  the  door  of  her 
state-room,  to  all  appearance  dead ;  but,  on  removing  her  to 
the  upper  deck,  she  revived.  While  the  tender-hearted  sea- 
men were  thus  engaged,  endeavoring  to  assist  their  compan- 
ions in  trouble,  bandaging  the  wounded,  and  doing  all  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  console  the  afflicted,  the  night  set  in 
upon  them ;  and  there  upon  the  wide  ocean,  tossed  about  at  the 
mercy  of  the  billows,  in  their  extremity  His  arm  was  by  to 
save.  Just  as  the  first  streaks  of  gray  dawn  belted  the  eastern 
horizon,  one  of  the  sailors  espied  the  white  sails  of  a  small 
schooner  in  the  distance,  and  quickly  the  glad  news  circulated 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Julia,  who  was  well-nigh  driven  to 
despair,  felt  the  dawning  of  hope  in  her  heart,  and  from  the 
deck,  where  she  was  seated,  watched  the  approach  of  the  little 
vessel  wi/h  as  much  anxiety  as  did  ISToali  for  the  return  of  his 
white-wmged  dove. 

The  golden  chariot  of  the  sun,  surrounded  by  the  purple 
clouds  of  the  morning,  had  but  just  arisen  in  the  eastern  sky, 
when  Duncan  discovered  the  ill-fated  ship  as  she  lay  like  a 
log  upon  the  surface  of  the  deep.  Altering  the  course  of  Ua 
vessel  he  soon  arrived  alongside  the  wreck,  and  before  noon, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  ship's  crew,  had  transferred  the 
pasaenjjere  to  t>»>  rio^v  nf  <i»»  pm.^,»^.. 
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Having  cbne  all  that  lay  in  his  power  for  the  unfortunate 
passengers  whom  he  had  so  opportunely  rescued,  he  set  sail 
for  Halifax,  where  he  arrived,  as  before  mentioned. 

In  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  to  which  Julia  had  been  con- 
ducted, Duncan,  previous  to  his  departure  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  voyage,  stood  awaiting  her  presence ;  in  a  few 
moments  she  was  at  his  side. 

"  I  could  not  leave  without  calling  to  see  you,  Miss  Stan- 
hope," said  he.  "  I  am  but  a  rough  sailor,  and  there  are  many 
things  which  I  may  have  forgotten  that  would  add  to  your 
comfort.  As  I  shall  be  absent  for  some  time,  I  feel  anxious 
to  know  whether  I  can  not,  before  I  leave,  be  permitted  to 
offer  my  services  in  procuring  what  you  may  want." 

"  I  am  under  obligations  to  you,  sir,  which  I  can  never  repay. 
Could  my  uncle  be  made  acquainted  with  your  kindness,  it 
would  indeed  make  me  happy — yet  I  may  never  see  you  or  him 
again." 

"  Miss  Stanhope,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  my  power — " 

"  I  am  unwilling  to  trespass  on  your  kindness,"  continued 
Julia,  "  and  yet,  I  must  acknowledge  I  could  not  take  so  much 
liberty  with  any  one,  as  I  have  with  you.  You  have  reposed 
confidence  in  me,  by  imparting  to  me  your  history  without 
knowing  mine ;  how  would  you  feel  if  I  was  inclined  to 
abuse  it  ?" 

"  Impossible !"  said  Duncan,  emphatically. 

"  And  yet  you  only  know  my  name,"  said  Julia,  with  a 
smile.  "  There  are  those  who  knew  me  intimately  who  did 
not  trust  me  as  you  have." 

"  Miss  Stanhope,"  interrupted  Duncan,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  "  T  have  a  monitor  here  that  tells  me  my  life  and 
honor  would  be  safe  in  your  keeping." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  sir,  your  generous  conduct  deserves  somo 
"eturn ;  I  must  be  indebted  to  you  for  one  favor  more." 

"  It  will  give  me  infinite  pleasure,"  said  Duncan ;  "  only 
mention  it." 

"  I  have  an  uncle  living  at  Quebec,"  said  Julia,  "  I  believe 
you  are  going  there ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  That  is  my  intention,"  replied  Duncan ;  ''  but  I  return 
immediately." 

"  It  would  oblige  me  much,"  continued  Julia, ''  if  you  would 
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deliver  this  letter  to  hiin  ;  and  should  you  see  Mm,  it  is  pos- 
sible he  may  give  you  one  in  return  for  me.  Now,  sir,  yon 
find  I  can  place  confidence  in  you." 

"  All  shall  be  done  as  you  command,"  said  Duncan,  taking 
the  letter. 

"  And  now,  Captain  Duncan,"  said  Julia,  with  deep  emo- 
tion, "  your  delicacy  has  prevented  you  from  asking  any  favor 
of  me ;  nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  your 
merit3.  To  you  I  owe  my  life ;  and  all  that  honor  or  truth 
will  sanction,  or  prudence  dictate,  I  shall  ever  consider  my 
duty  to  do  for  you  in  return ;  nay,  do  not  interrupt  me— this 
paper  contains  all  I  would  say,  but  before  I  give  it  you,  I 
lemand  a  promise  from  you." 

"  Whatever  Miss  Stanhope  asks  of  me,"  said  Duncan,  "  she 
may  consider  already  granted." 

"  Then,"  continued  Julia,  "  promise  me  not  to  read  its  con- 
tents until  your  vessel  is  at  least  one  day's  sail  from  the 
land." 

"  On  my  honor,  all  that  you  ask  I  promise,"  said  Duncan. 

"  This  paper,  sir,  will  explain  all ;  and  now,  farewell !" 

Duncan  took  Julia's  offered  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
lelt  the  room. 


About  one  month  after  her  interview  with  Duncan,  Julia 
was  seated  at  the  window  of  her  room,  which  overlooked  the 
docks  in  which  several  vessels  were  loading  and  discharging 
their  cargoes.  While  engaged  contemplating  the  scene,  a 
valet  entered  the  apartment  and  handed  her  a  letter,  the  con- 
tents of  which  ran  thus : 

"  Madame  : — I  regret  to  be  compelled  thus  unceremoniously 
to  request  your  departure  from  this  house ;  but  circumstances 
have  transpired  which  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  allow  you 
remaining  any  longer  without  compromising  your  reputation, 
as  it  is  a  notoriously  disreputable  place  of  resort,  and  not  at  all 
suited  for  Miss  Julia  Stanhope.         Your  friend,      ." 

Julia  read  this  epistle — without  date  or  signature — over  and 
over  again,  wondering  who  her  anonymous  correspondent 
could  be;  but,  as  she  was  totally  unacquainted  with  anj 
person  in  the  place,  except  in  matters  of  business,  it  was  vert 
difficult  for  her  to  come  to  any  conclusion. 
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Since  her  arrival  at  the  hotel,  Julia  had  never  witnessed  the 
•east  impropriety ;  she  was  always  treated  with  delicacy  and 
respect;  in  fact,  every  member  of  the  establ'iihment  seemed 
determined. that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  their  part  to 
contribute  to  her  comfort  and  happiness.  "Wearied  with  think- 
ing, she  called  the  valet  and  inquired  from  ■whom  he  received 
the  letter,  but  he  could  not  inform  her.  The  valet  had  scarce- 
y  retired  when  Julia's  attention  was  attracted  by  the  move- 
ments of  a  man  muffled  in  a  long  riding-cloak,  who  passed 
the  window  repeatedly  and  seemed  anxious  to  attract  her  notice, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  appeared  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  observation  of  the  passers-by  with  whom  he 
sometimes  came  in  contact.  The  strange  and  unaccountablo 
movements  of  this  individual  appeared  to  Julia  as  having 
some  connection  with  the  note  she  had  received,  and,  deter- 
mined to  watch  him  narrowly,  she  withdrew  some  distance  from 
the  window,  where  she  was  able  to  see  without  being  discov- 
ered. 

After  a  few  moments  had  thus  passed,  Julia  perceived  the 
Btranger  again  approaching,  evidently  determined  to  t>ass  close 
by  the  window.  Not  seeing  the  object  of  his  attention  at  the 
window,  the  man  suddenly  stopped  and  gazed  anxiously  U* 
ward  the  house.  At  this  instant  Julia,  with  a  cry  of  surnr*  \ 
recognized  her  vindictive  tormentor,  Charles  Harcourt. 


CHAPTER     X 

a  woman's  declaration: 

Never  before  had  Duncan  experienced  such  a  contrariety 
of  feelings  as  on  the  day  after  parting  with  Julia.  Hope  and 
despair  alternately  took  possession  of  his  soul.  At  one  mo- 
ment a  fear  of  having  appeared  unsociable  in  the  presence  of 
her  he  ardently  loved,  haunted  him  ;  the  next  instant  his  fears 
vanished  before  a  hope  which  rushed  through  his  heart  and 
made  his  eyes  sparkle  with  joy.  Seated  at  the  table  in  his 
cabin,  with  a  momentous  epistle  laying  unopened  b«£>re  him, 
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he  anxiously  awaited  the  hour  when  he  could  honorably  pos- 
sess himself  of  its  contents.  Time  appeared,  to  the  impatient 
mind  of  Duncan,  to  stand  still  and  mock  him ;  but,  he  was 
never  more  mistaken,  for  his  watch  already  marked  the  limited 
hour.  In  an  instant  the  seal  was  broken,  and,  while  his  gal- 
lant craft  cut  her  way  through  the  blue  waves  before  a  pros- 
perous gale,  he  read  the  following  lines : 

'  My  hand  trembles  while  I  write.  I  fear  that  you  will 
ikiuk  me  ungrateful ;  oh !  if  you  but  knew  my  heart  I  know 
you  would  pity  me.  I  would  not  thus  have  written,  but  the  con- 
fidence you  have  reposed  in  me  demands  it ;  I  am  an  orphan 
like  yourself,  and  my  spirit  will  not  permit  me  to  be  a  depend- 
ent. My  relatives  are  wealthy ;  I  was  on  my  way  intending 
to  visit  my  uncle,  for  whom  I  have  given  you  a  letter,  when 
the  accident  occurred  that  made  us  acquainted.  Dear  Henry  I 
my  deliverer !  can  you  pardon  me  for  speaking  thus  ?  I  feel 
that  our  destinies  should  be  united.  I  anxiously  await  your 
return.  See  my  uncle  if  possible  and  bring  his  answer  to  the 
afflicted  but  hopeful  Julia." 

"  Now  heaven  be  thanked !"  said  Duncan.  "  The  dear  crea- 
ture loves  me  !"  and  he  covered  the  letter  with  kisses. 

"Who  can  imagine,  much  less  describe,  the  flood  of  bliss  that 
now  filled  Duncan's  breast,  and  swallowed  up  every  emotion  of 
his  soul  ?  Who  could  portray  the  joyful  anticipations  which  the 
bright  pencil  of  hope  had  written  on  his  heart  ?  None  but 
those  who,  like  him,  felt  the  realization  of  their  first  dream  of 
love.  When  Duncan  reached  the  deck,  every  object  seemed 
to  partake  of  his  joy ;  the  sky  looked  brighter,  the  sun  seemed 
to  smile  upon  him,  the  glassy  waves  to  reflect  his  happiness. 
Time  now  flew  by  unheeded— the  orvly  difficulty  was  that  time 
iltd  not  fly  half  so  fast  as  Duncan  wished. 

On  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  Duncan  made  inquiry  for  Julia's 
ancle,,  and  learned  with  regret  that  he  was  just  too  late  to  see 
him  alive.  Mr.  flfanhope  had  expired  on  the  same  day  that 
Julia  landed  at  Halifax,  leaving  all  that  he  possessed  in  the 
hands  of  his  creditors — in  other  words,  he  died  a  poor  man ; 
but,  as  he  was  never  married,  this  fact  did  not  disturb  the 
minds  of  many. 

Having  completed  his  business  and  made  every  necessary 
preparation  for  his  return,  Duncan  ordered  his  men  on  boatdi 
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Jfc!id  then  made  a  visit  to  the  seminary  where  Maria  hu£  been 
4eft  to  finish  her  education. 

Paul's  daughter  had  grown  quite  a  woman  since  Duncan's 
last  visit,  and  appeared  to  him  not  only  exceedingly  interesting, 
but  handsome  and  accomplished.  There  was  a  shade  of  mel- 
ancholy on  the  countenance  of  Maria  when  Duncan  arose  to 
bid  her  farewell.     She  held  his  hand  firraly  in  hers  and  said : 

"  Do  not  leave  me  here,  Mr.  Duncan.  I  wish  to  sec  my 
father ;  besides,  I  am  now  strong  and  able  to  help  him." 

"  But,  my  dear  girl,"  interrupted  Duncan,  "  our  settlement 
is  but  in  its  infancy  yet,  and  your  father  may  not  be  pleased 
if  you  visit  him  now.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  you 
remain  until  my  return  here  next  year  ?" 

"Oh !  no,  sir ;  I  have  learned  now  all  they  can  teach  me, 
and  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  my  dear  father,"  replied  Maria. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Duncan,  "  if  you  are  determined,  I 
see  no  reason  why  your  wishes  should  not  be  gratified.  Get 
your  things  ready ;  I  will  call  for  you  after  I  have  arranged 
with  the  governess." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  ejaculated  Maria, 
as  she  hurried  away  to  prepare  for  her  departure. 

Duncan  found  the  governess  very  unwilling  to  part  with 
her  pupil,  for  whom  she  entertained  sentiments  of  love  ;  but, 
Duncan  having  represented  Maria's  anxiety  to  see  her  father, 
Bhe  at  length  consented. 

On  his  return  Duncan  found  the  young  lady  ready  to  ac- 
company him,  and,  after  taking  leave  of  the  good-natured 
governess — who  appeared  much  affected — they  proceeded  on 
board  and  found  the  vessel  ready  to  sail.  With  a  fair  wind 
and  clear  sky,  tlie  schooner,  under  a  press  of  canvas,  left  tho 
wharves  of  Quebec  for  the  last  time. 

As  they  proceeded  down  the  river,  Maria  could  not  help 
admiring  the  gorgeous  scenery  on  both,  sides  of  the  vessel ; 
before  her  lay  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  studded  with  white  cottagea 
partly  concealed  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  looking  like  a 
floating  Paradise  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  The  high,  tower- 
ing  clifis  crowned  with  verdure,  the  deep,  romantic  bays  and 
picturesque  headlands,  up  whose  sides  the  wild  deer  sportively 
climbed,  all  had  an  inexpressible  charm  for  her.  Three  days 
after  his  departure  Duncan  arrived  in  Gaspe  bay,  where  lie 
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had  some  business  to  transact  which  obliged  him  to  bring  hig* 
vessel  to  anchor.  This  was  hardly  accomplished  when  a  boat 
was  seen  pulling  toward  them  from  the  shore,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  was  alongside.  In  the  stern  of  the  boat,  besides 
the  agent,  who  transacted  business  for  him  in  Gaspe,  Duncan 
was  surprised  to  see  a  stranger.  This  person  was  a  young 
man  of  pleasing  exterior  and  agreeable  countenance,  with 
whom  the  agent  appeared  very  intimate.  On  their  reaching 
Hie  deck  the  agent  introduced  the  youth  to  his  employer,  and 
requested  for  him  a  passage  to  Halifax  if  it  it  was  in  Duncan's 
power  to  grant  it. 

"  It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  accommodate  you,  "Sir. 
Adams,"  said  Duncan,  "  particularly  as  you  are  a  townsman 
of  mine.  I  hope  to  have  a  pleasant  passage  and  shall  be  happy 
to  have  your  company." 

"  I  feel  infinitely  obliged,"  replied  Adams,  "  and  will  pay 
you  whatever  you  consider  right  to  demand." 

"  V/c  will  arrange  that  when  we  arrive,  sir ;  but  I  am  for- 
getting myself.  Come,  gentlemen,  a  glass  of  wine  will  do  no 
nanu.  I  always  make  it  a  point.,  previous  to  closing  any 
business  transaction,  to  taste  wine  with  my  friends." 

"  If  that  is  Captain  Duncan's  ultimatum,"  said  Adams,  smil- 
ing, "  I  suppose  we  must  submit." 

After  his  business  was  concluded,  Duncan  gave  orders  to 
weigh  anchor,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  vessel,  with  all  sails 
flowing,  wa?  once  more  battling  with  the  billows.  The  agent 
now  took  his  leave,  and  wishing  them  a  prosperous  voyage, 
was  soon  lost  to  view  in  the  distance. 


CHAPTER     XI 

A    VILLAIN    FOILED. 


Dunns  a  several  days  after  she  had  seen  Harcourt,  Julia  kept 
her  room,  anxious,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  a  man  she 
could  not  love,  and  whose  attentions  had  ever  been  to  her  a 
sourco  of  unutterable  pain.     Several  attempts  had  been  made 
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by  llarcourt  to  procure  an  interview,  but,  by  some  means  01 
ither,  all  his  machinations  were  unsuccessful.  At  length, 
driven  to  desperation,  he  took  rooms  at  the  hotel,  determined, 
if  he  could  not  possess  Julia  by  intimidation,  to  secure  her  by 
force. 

The  chamber  in  which  Julia  slept  was  situated  in  the  rear 
of  the  building,  and  could  only  be  entered  from  the  large  front 
room  through  a  sliding  door  in  the  partition.  This  door  was 
never  bolted  by  her  in  consequence  of  the  front  entrance  being 
firmly  secured  every  night  before  she  retired. 

On  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  just  one  week  from  the  time 
she  entered  her  self-imposed  imprisonment,  Julia  sat  near  her 
bedside,  reading  from  a  small  prayer-book,  the  gift  of  her 
lamented  father.  Close  at  her  side,  and  between  her  and  the 
door,  her  toilet  was  placed,  on  which  burned  a  silver  night- 
lamp.  The  wind  blew  in  fitful  gusts,  shaking  the  building 
occasionally  as  if  it  had  been  commissioned  to  remove  it. 
Julia  had  disrobed  in  order  to  seek  her  couch,  but  she  never 
did  so  without  imploring  the  protecting  care  of  Heaven  for 
herself  and  those  she  loved. 

At  this  moment  she  thought  she  heard  her  name  pro- 
nounced ;  but,  believing  it  the  result  of  imagination,  she  con- 
tinued her  devotions.  After  she  had  concluded,  she  closed 
the  book  and  placed  it  on  the  table  ;  then,  rising  from  her 
seat,  she  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  was  about  to  step  into  her 
couch,  when  the  sound  of  a  footstep  suddenly  arrested  her 
attention.  Listening  attentively,  she  distinctly  heard  the 
noise  repeated,  but  apparently  more  distant  than  before. 
Lifting  the  lamp  from  the  table,  she  cautiously  approached 
Ihe  door,  and,  unfolding  it,  looked  into  the  room  beyond. 
Every  article  of  furniture  was  iu  its  usual  place.  Stepping 
into  the  apartment,  she  examined  the  locks  and  bolts,  but  all 
Were  secured  as  she  had  left  them.  Having  satisfied  herself 
that  all  was  right,  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  closed  the 
door,  ar,d,  throwing  herself  upon  the  couch,  sought  repose. 
But  "balmy  sleep"  could  not  press  her  eyelids  down.  In 
vair.  she  courted  slumber.  In  this  unpleasant  state  of  mind 
Julia  continued  for  some  time,  until,  at  length,  wearied  with 
thinking,  she  sat  up  in  her  bed,  resolved  lo  put  out  the  light 
hoping   by  this   means   to    find   rwst.     Just   as   he-T  fingers 
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encircled  the  lamp,  a  heavy  footstep  passed  close  to  the  dooi 
— so  close,  indeed,  that  she  distinctly  heard  the  rustling  of 
some  garment  against  it.     Rising  instantly,  she  hastened  to 
throw  around  her  a  heavy  silk  cloak  which  lay  on  a  chair 
beside  her,  and  such  other  articles  of  dress  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  admitted.     This  she  had  scarcely  accomplished,  when, 
to  her  inexpressible  horror,  the  door  opened  and  Harcourt 
appeared  in  the  opening !     With  a  cry  of  terror  she  spiung 
toward  the  bell-pull,  but,  ere  she  reached  it,  was  clasped  in 
the  embrace  of  the  cowardly  villain  and  borne  from  the  room. 
With  a  powerful  effort  she  sought  to  free  herself  from  hia 
arms,  but  all  her  exertions  were  useless.     Exhausted  by  her 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  villain's  grasp,  Julia's  strength  failed 
and  she  fainted  in  his  embrace. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  knocking  at  the  front  door  startled 
Harcourt.  The  servants  belonging  to  the  house,  startled  by 
Julia's  scream  of  agony,  rushed  immediately  toward  her 
apartments  ;  but,  not  being  able  to  gain  admittance,  and  hear- 
ing no  repetition  of  the  noise,  concluded  to  retire.  They  had 
not,  however,  left  the  door,  when  Julia,  slowly  returning  to 
consciousness,  exclaimed  : 

"  Help  !    Oil,  help  !" 

Knocking  now  louder  than  before,  the  servants  heard  the 
bolts  withdrawn,  and,  before  they  could  resolve  what  to  do, 
the  door  was  pushed  violently  open,  and  a  man,  enveloped  in 
a  large  cloak  so  as  completely  to  conceal  his  face,  rushed  by 
them,  and  was  in  a  moment  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

One  of  the  serving-women,  followed  by  her  companions, 
entered  the  room,  and  was  just  in  time  to  catch  Julia  in  her 
arms  and  prevent  her  from  falling  on  the  floor.  With  as 
much  speed  as  possible  Julia  was  conveyed  to  her  couch, 
where  she  soon  recovered  and  related  all  that  had  occurred. 

No  sooner  were  the  men-servants  acquainted  with  her 
wrongs,  than  they  determined  to  search  the:  building  ;  but, 
after  examining  every  one  of  the  unoccupied  rooms,  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  search,  as  they  could  not 
discover  the  traces  of  any  one. 

Almost  heart-broken,  her  mind  distracted  by  the  eventful 
occurrences  of  the  night,  without  a  friend  to  console  act, 
Julia  gave  way  to  her  uncontrollable  grief. 
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The  woman  who  volunteered  to  attend  upon  her  during 
the  night,  fearful  that  her  fair  charge  was  getting  delirious, 
anxiously  prayed  for  the  return  of  morning,  when  proper 
assistance  could  be  obtained. 

Daylight  at  length  broke  through  the  casements,  and  Julia, 
exhausted  by  the  weight  of  sorrow  which  well-nigh  over- 
whelmed her,  had  fallen  into  a  sound  sleep.  Well  pleased  a* 
this  unexpected  termination  of  her  fears,  the  attendant  rose, 
and,  gently  arranging  the  bed-covering  and  such  articles  as 
had  been  displaced  during  the  night,  prepared  to  leave  the 
apartment. 

At  this  instant  a  low  tapping  at  the  outside  of  the  entrance 
door  caught  her  car.  Cautiously  approaching  it,  she  demanded 
who  knocked,  and,  finding  it  was  one  of  the  valets,  she  with- 
drew the  bolt,  and  received  from  him  a  note  directed  to 
Julia.  Unwilling  to  disturb  her  at  this  moment,  she  laid  the 
paper  close  to  the  bedside  on  the  toilet ;  then,  closing  the 
door,  took  a  scat  at  the  window  of  the  front  room,  awaiting 
the  call  of  her  patient. 

The  sun  had  mounted  high  in  the  heavens,  dispelling  the, 
storm-clouds  and  brightly  illuminating  every  object  on  land 
and  sea,  ere  Julia  awoke.  Rising  from  her  couch,  she  care- 
fully dressed  herself,  and,  in  doing  so,  laid  some  of  her  gar- 
ments upon  the  table,  thus  inadvertently  concealing  the  note. 
Having  concluded  her  arrangements,  Julia  called  the  attend- 
ant, who  immediately  answered  her  summons,  and  gave  her 
directions  to  have  her  trunks  packed  directly,  as  she  was 
determined  to  leave  that  day. 

The  attendant  proceeded  to  fulfill  Julia's  request,  and  while 
thus  employed  wondered  much  where  she  intended  to  remove; 
but,  although  she  knew  there  were  many  houses  of  entertain- 
ment in  the  town,  yet  she  was  aware  that  none  bore  so 
respectable  a  character  as  the  one  in  which  she  lived.  Think- 
ing  thus,  the  attendant  lifted  the  garments  from  the  table, 
and  perceiving  the  note  where  she  had  left  it  unopened,  took 
it  up  and  carried  it  to  Julia,  who  stood  at  the  window. 

"  This  note,  my  lady,  is  for  you,"  said  the  attendant. 

"  Note !  and  for  me  ?"  inquired  Julia,  hastily  turning  from 
the  window.     "  Why  not  give  it  me  before  ?" 

"I  feared  to  disturb  you,  madame,"  said  the  aUci.danl, 
demurely 
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Julia  took  the  note,  and,  breaking  the  seal,  read  as  follircre 

"  Julia  : — You  have  treated  me  with  contempt.  I  havo 
learned  to  value  your  proud  and  haughty  manner  toward  me 
for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have  pledged  my  honor  to  your  auat 
that  you  sliall  be  mine.  You  know  your  aunt  wishes  our 
union;  why,  then,  do  you  not  consent?  I  anxiously  await 
your  decision.  I  am  closer  to  you  than  you  imagine.  I 
failed  last  night — I  shall  he  more  cautious  in  future.  Think 
well  of  what  I  say,  and  don't  drive  me  to  madness,  for,  with 
or  without  marriage,  you  are  mine.  II." 

•  "  Despicable,  worthless  coward  !"  exclaimed  Julia.     "Oh I 
would  thart  Duncan  were  here  !" 

"  Duncan  is  here  !"  said  a  well-known  voice  behind  her. 

"  Oh  !  Heaven  be  thanked  !"  ejaculated  Julia,  as  she  turnd 
toward  her  deliverer,  and  fell  fainting  in  his  arms. 

"  Julia,  dear  Julia,"  said  Duncan,  as  he  sprinkled  her  face 
with  water  which  the  attendant  brought  him,  "for  Go-d'a 
sake — for  my  sake  endeavor  to  control  your  feelings.  You 
must  not  remain  here  another  hour — I  have  learned  all." 

"  Promise  not  to  leave  me,"  gasped  Julia.  "  On,  not  here  I 
not  here  !" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Duncan  ;  "  there  are  other  places." 

"  Anywhere,"  said  Julia,  gazing  fixedly  at  Duncan,  "  any- 
where with  you,  dear  Henry." 

"  There  are  more  hotels  than  this,  clear  Julia.  I  will  take 
you  to  one  in  the  other  ond  of  the  town,  where  you — " 

"  No,  no,  I  will  not  remain  in  this  place.     Read  that  note." 

Duncan  hastily  perused  it,  and  then  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"Henry,"  continued  Julia,  "you  will  not  leave  mo  here?" 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  advise,"  said  Duncan,  with  emphasis 
"  Had  your  uncle  lived,  I  would  take  you  with  me  to  Quebec, 
where  I  am  bound  after  I  land  my  passengers  and  freight  at 
my  new  settlement  on  the  Ristigouche  ;  but  now  I  know  not 
what  to  do." 

"  My  uncle — "  said  Julia,  grasping  Duncan's  arm. 

"  Is  dead  I"  sighed  Duncan,  with  great  feeling. 

"  God  pity  me !"  cried  Julia,  falling  on  her  knees  and  lift- 
ing her  hands  in  earnest  supplication. 

"  Julia,  dearest,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  will  find  a  house 
where  you  can  remain  in  safety  until  my  return  from  this  voy- 
age;  then,  we  will  be  happy." 
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"  I  will  not  M  you  go  without  me,"  exclaimed  Julia,  wind- 
ing her  arms  convulsively  around  Duncan.  "  Do  not  leave 
me,  Henry." 

"  Then,"  said  Duncan,  "  there  is  but  one  alternative." 

"  What  is  it,  dear  Henry  ?    I  have  now  no  friend  but  you.1 

"  If  you  will  not  remain  here,"  continued  Duncan,  "  you 
can  take  passage  in  my  vessel  which  loaves  this  evening  for 
Quebec ;  I  will  endeavor  to  make  you  comfortable  ;  once  there 
we  can  make  such  arrangements  as  you  think  proper.  I  will 
prepare  a  state-room  for  your  own  use ;  besides  there  is  a 
friend  of  mine  and  a  young  girl  on  board,  who  will  help  to 
make  the  time  pass  more  agreeably.  Are  you  now  content, 
dearest  Julia  ?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Then,  for  the  present,  farewell,"  said  Duncan.  "  I  go  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations." 

That  night  Duncan's  vessel  sailed  out  of  Halifax  harbor  for 
the  last  time,  and  in  less  than  one  month  arrived  in  Ristigouche 
river,  as  before  mentioned. 


CHAPTER     XII. 

TAUL'S    ADVENTURE. 

Wites  Paul  left  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  1119 
employer,  the  bright  beams  of  the  morning  sun  pierced  through 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  forest-trees,  and  brilliantly  illuminated 
the  pathway  on  which  he  trod.  The  birds  hopped  from  spray 
to  spray,  or,  perched  among  the  variegated  boughs  of  the  oaks 
and  elms,  caroled  their  matinal  hymns  of  praise.  The  laugh- 
ing sky,  the  blooming  earth,  all  nature  rejoiced — yet  Paul 
was  sad.  When  he  looked  around  him  and  beheld  the  joyful 
rfunlight  dancing  on  the  clear  surface  of  the  lake,  his  feelings 
Were  too  painful  for  description— he  felt  that  every  thing 
mocked  him.  The  sportive  squirrels,  with  theL  brown,  silky 
fttr  coats,  and  snow-tipped  tails,  springing  from  tree  to  tree, 
nn.1  fmm  lwaiiMi  tr>  hvtincii.  chirnine:  and  chattering  in  thei? 
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glee,  -were  to  Paul's  mind  created  for  Hie  sole  purpose  of  tor 
meriting  him  with  their  uaeless  noise. 

Thus  toiling  along,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  painful  fardee, 
Paul  entered  upon  a  narrow  track  that  skirted  the  mountain 
A  large  granite  rock,  covered  with  velvet  moss  and  succulent 
vines  loaded  with  rich  crimson  flowers,  stood  close  to  tho  path 
alongside  of  a  tall  spruce-tree,  round  the  trunk  of  which  the 
crimson  flowering  vines  crept  and  entwined  themselves  in 
beautiful  festoons  until  they  reached  the  lower  branches,  from 
which  they  hung  and  overshadowed  the  woodland  path.  The 
earth  and  small  stones,  washed  down  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain  by  the  spring  rain,  were  here  piled  up  to  a  consid- 
erable height,  on  the  soft  surface  of  which  several  curious  wild 
flowers  and  shrubs  grew  profusely.  As  Paul  advanced  to- 
ward this  spot,  a  young  deer  sprung  through  the  underwood 
and  stood  with  head  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  path  near  to  the 
bank  of  earth  before  mentioned.  Paul,  who,  hunter-like,  never 
traveled  from  home  without  his  trusty  rifle,  no  sooner  per- 
ceived the  noble  animal  than  his  right  hand  instinctively 
sought  the  lock  of  his  weapon  as  he  held  it  beneath  his  arm ; 
but,  recollecting  himself,  and  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
a  speedy  conference  with  Duncan,  he  pushed  forward  with 
redoubled  speed,  determined  that  nothing  should  bend  him. 
from  his  purpose.  In  this  part  of  the  forest  the  trees  were 
of  a  gigantic  size,  and  grew  far  apart,  affonLng  the  traveler 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  to  some  distance.  Just  as  Paul  had 
reached  to  within  about  thirty  yards  of  the  place  where  tho 
animal  stood,  a  large  and  powerful  wolf  dashed  down  Ihu 
mountain  side,  and,  plunging  through  the  soft  clay,  sprung 
upon  the  deer  and  fastened  his  long  fangs  in  his  neck.  Id 
vain  the  poor  deer  sought  to  free  himself  from  the  gripe  of 
his  bloodthirsty  foe ;  in  vain  he  tried,  by  springing  hither 
and  thither,  to  shake  off  bis  vigilant  enemy ;  all  hi3  efforts  wera 
useless,  and  with  one  convulsive  bound  he  fell  dead  at  thu 
base  of  the  rock.  The  report  of  Paul's  rifle  now  rung 
through  the  woods,  and,  ere  the  smoke  had  disappeared,  tho 
fierce  wolf,  with  a  terrific  howl,  quitted  his  prey  and  rushed 
with  lightning  speed  up  the  mountains. 

Disappointed  by  this  unexpected  result,  and  surprised  that 
foi  the  first  time  his  aim  had  been  untrue,  Paul  reloaded  his 
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rifle,  and  gazing  in  the  direction  the  wolf  had  taken,  thought 
he  perceived  a  rustling  in  the  low  brushwood  about  half-way 
up  the  hill.  Cocking  his  rifle-lock,  he  cautiously  advanced 
toward  the  spot,  resolved  if  he  got  another  sight  of  the  anirna. 
to  make  his  aim  certain  this  time.  Before  him,  a  large  tree, 
which  had  been  torn  up  during  the  violence  of  some  storm, 
lay  across  the  way  he  pursued,  and  over  which  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  climb  before  he  could  ascend  the  mountain. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  was  covered  with  green  moss  and  varie- 
gated shrubs  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  which,  if  pressed 
down  by  the  hand,  would  feel  as  soft  as  the  finest  carpet.  A 
arge  limb,  which  stuck  out  at  right  angles  from  the  tree  and 
was  covered  in  like  manner  with  it,  had,  when  falling,  sunk 
deep  into  the  earth,  causing  the  butt,  or  thick  end,  to  rise 
clear  out  of  the  ground  and  free  the  roots  from  the  soil. 

When  Paul  reached  the  tree,  in  order  to  pass  over  it  he 
was  obliged  to  stoop  forward,  so  as  to  catch  the  other  side, 
or  at  least  find  some  excrescence  by  which  to  assist  him  in 
climbing.  At  this  moment  a  deep  growl  fell  upon  his  ear 
and  made  him  shudder.  So  close  did  it  seem  that  he 
expected  the  next  instant  to  be  caught  in  the  grasp  of  the  animal 
from  which  it  proceeded.  Suddenly  relinquishing  his  posi- 
tion, he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  headlong  into  a  sort  of  cavity 
which  the  thick  bushes  had  concealed  from  his  view. 

Stunned,  bleeding  and  senseless,  Paul  lay  for  some  lime  un- 
able to  move  ;  but  the  cold  air  within  the  hollow  after  a  while 
revived  him.  When  he  returned  to  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  lying  on  his  back  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  hole,  and 
between  him  and  the  sky,  so  thickly  interlaced  and  woven 
together  were  the  wild  vines  and  brambles  that  he  could  but 
imperfectly  see  the  light.  With  an  effort  which  occasioned 
him  severe  pain,  Paul  gained  his  feet ;  but,  what  was  his  as- 
tonishment to  find  a  large  aperture  just  before  him,  down  one 
side  of  which  a  stream  of  clear  water  trickled,  and  fell  upon 
the  soil  beneath. 

The  sight  which  Paul  witnessed  in  this  aperture  almost 
froze  his  blood  in  his  veins.  A  hideous-looking  monster, 
resembling  but  faintly  the  form  of  a  man,  covered  with  thick 
matted  hair  which  almost  concealed  his  features,  stood  lean- 
ing on  a  huge  club.      His  eyes,  like  balls  of  fire,  pierced 
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through  the  darkness,  his  wide,  fiat  nostrils  nearly  touched  his 
mouth,  which  extended  from  ear  to  ear,  while  his  long  white  teeth, 
from  which  the  gums  had  receded,  gave  to  his  countenance 
an  appearance  of  horror  indescribable.  Seizing  hold  of  the 
roots  and  branches  of  the  vines  which  grew  within  his  reacli, 
Paul  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  reach  the  top  of  the  aper- 
ture, when,  horror  of  horrors !  the  loose  earth  gave  way  with  his 
touch,  and  he  fell  nearly  over  the  place  where  the  fiend  stood 
grinning  and  mocking  him.  Gathering  himself  up  as  well  as 
he  could,  the  unfortunate  man,  nearly  blinded  by  tne  blood 
which  gushed  from  his  temples,  again  sought  to  escape.  Ren- 
dered desperate  by  his  situation,  and  momentarily  losing 
strength,  Paul  was  determined  to  exert  all  his  presence  of 
mind  this  time  to  reach  the  surface.  Step  by  step  he  carefully 
raised  himself,  firmly  fixing  bis  feet  wherever  a  projecting 
root  or  inequality  in  the  sides  of  the  cave  permitted  it,  hold- 
ing on  with  all  his  might  by  every  thing  which  came  in  his 
way.  In  this  manner  he  reached  to  within  a  few  fet;t  of  the 
top,  when  a  feeling  of  faintness  nearly  overcame  him ;  wind- 
ing the  long  roots  around  his  body,  he  endeavored  to  support 
himself,  but  they  were  of  too  pliable  a  nature  to  be  ct  much 
assistance  to  him. 

"  Oh  1  heaven !"  exclaimed  Paul,  in  agony,  "  assist  ine." 
A  terrific  growl  was  the  only  response,  causing  him  to 
tremble  in  every  limb.  Almost  mad  with  pain  and  excite- 
ment, he  collected  all  his  powers  for  a  final  effort.  With  hia 
right  arm  he  caught  hold  of  a  long  root  that  hung  over  the 
edge  of  the  cavity,  and,  with  all  his  strength,  drew  his  body 
up  until  his  left  hand  was  on  a  level  with  the  surface.  Hav- 
ing now  no  hold  with  his  feet,  the  wretched  man  swung  iu 
mid-air;  above  him  was  the  cold  sky,  beneath  a  monste", 
whose  mocking  growls  at  intervals  pierced  his  brain.  In  this 
situation  every  object  appeared  to  his  failing  sight  the  color 
of  blood.  His  thoughts  became  confused.  Sharp  pains  un- 
nerved his  faculties,  yet,  unaccountable  as  it  may  appear,  his 
presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  At  this  instant,  when 
all  hope  seemed  dead  within  him,  a  powerful  hand  grasped 
his  arm  and  drew  him  to  the  surface. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

THE   YU11EE    MAIDENS    AND    THEIR    SORROW. 

In  the  cabin  of  the  schooner,  confined  without  the  pos- 
ibility  of  escape,  and  in  the  power  of  the  savages.  Julia  sat 
eupporting  her  tender  companion,  whispering  in  her  ear  worJa 
of  comfort  and  hope  which  she  herself  was  very  far  from 
feeling. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  plunder  continued  until  every  thing 
the  Indians  thought  worth  removing  was  carried  away.  Oliver 
now  advanced  to  the  cabin,  and,  unfastening  the  hatchway, 
descended  the  stairs.  With  a  rope  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
he  bound  the  unfortunate  females,  beating  and  ill-treating 
them  in  a  truly  savage  manner.  Deaf  alike  to  their  cries  and 
entreaties,  with  savage  glee  he  dragged  them,  half  naked,  on 
deck,  and  then,  joined  by  his  followers,  danced  round  them  in 
triumph.  At  length  nature  could  endure  no  more,  and,  ex- 
hausted with  their  sufferings,  the  wretched  women  both  fell  on 
the  deck  insensible. 

The  remorseless  Oliver,  with  a  yell  of  savage  triumph,  now 
set  the  vessel  on  fire,  and,  followed  by  his  bloodthirsty  band, 
got  mto  their  canoes,  and  paddled  toward  the  shore. 

That  part  of  the  river  in  which  the  schooner  was  abandoned 
by  the  savages  was  very  wide,  and  on  both  sides  skirted  by 
long,  low  marshes,  running  out  into  the  water  over  a  mile 
from  the  woods.  Concealed  among  the  long  grass,  with  a 
paddle  in  her  hand,  anxiously  watching  the  movements  of  tho 
Indians,  Rosa  sat  in  her  canoe.  Perceiving  them  leave  the 
schooner,  and  having  observed  the  flames  as  they  encircled 
masts  and  rigging,  with  a  beating  heart  she  propelled  her  light 
bark  onward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  alongside.  On  reach- 
ing the  deck,  Rosa  immediately  made  for  the  cabin  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  ladies ;  but  ere  she  had  reached  it, 
the  light  of  the  fire  revealed  the  horrid  scene.  Seizing  a 
tomahawk  that  lay  close  to  the  bodies,  she  cut  the  ropes  with 
Which  they  were  bound  ;  then  lifting  them  gently  from  tha 
deck,  carried  them  with  wonderful  strength  to  the  canoe, 
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Pushing  into  the  cabin,  she  caught  up  such  articles  o^  '/.ah 
clothing  as  could  be  found ;  returning  to  her  little  cra%  she 
pushed  off  from  the  vessel  and  made  for  the  beach,  which 
stretched  out  into  the  river  about  one  mile  above  the  marsh. 

The  fire  now  rushed  furiously  from  stem  to  stern,  lashed 
by  the  wind  into  one  wide  sheet  of  flame,  completely  envel- 
oping the  schooner,  and  lighting  up  the  woods  and  the  river 
tor  miles.  The  Indians  to  whom  this  scene  afforded  great 
pleasure,  danced,  shouted  and  screamed  in  their  savage  joy 
uniil  the  vessel,  having  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  left,  tliem  and  their  unfortunate  victims 
shrouded  in  darkness. 

After  Rosa  left  the  schooner,  she  tore  some  of  the  garments 
she  found  in  the  cabin,  and  carefully  bound  up  the  wounds  of 
her  wretched  companions,  sprinkling  them  plentifully  with 
water ;  nor  did  she  cease  her  kind  attentions  until  her  canoe 
struck  the  beach. 

About  one  mile  from  the  river,  and  in  the  ncigborhood 
of  a  small  brook,  stood  a  well-covered  wigwam,  surrounded 
by  a  thick  grove  of  sugar-maple  trees.  On  the  banks  of  the 
brook  about  two  acres  of  ground,  cleared  by  the  beavers  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  their  dwellings  and  dams,  was  now 
covered  with  long  meadow  grass. 

Fatigued,  but  not  disheartened,  Rosa  lifted  the  passive  form 
of  Julia,  and  exerting  all  her  strength,  soon  arrived  with  her 
precious  burden  at  the  wigwam,  and  laying  her  down, 
started  for  the  shore.  In  less  than  an  hour,  she  returned 
with  Maria,  and  placed  her  alongside  of  Julia ;  then  pulliitf 
up  a  quantity  of  the  wild  grass,  she  prepared  two  couches  foi 
them.  Having  placed  them  thereon,  once  more  she  left  for 
her  canoe.  Arrived  at  the  beach,  she  removed  the  articles 
brought  from  the  vessel;  then,  placing  the  paddle  in  it, 
Bent  it  adrift,  judging  that,  as  she  would  be  missed  by  her 
people,  when  they  found  the  canoe  empty,  they  would  sup 
pose  her  to  be  drowned. 

Gathering  up  the  various  articles,  Rosa  returned  to  the 
wigwam.  The  storm  which  had  now  greatly  increased, 
added  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  filled  the  kind-hearted 
Hosa  with  gloomy  forebodings.  Seated  on  the  ground  be- 
tween hot  two  wounded  companions,  uncertain  whether  they 
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would  ever  revive,  slie  wept  bitterly.  About  midnight,  Julia 
opened  her  eyes,  and  finding  herself  surrounded  by  the  thick 
darkness,  endeavored  to  speak,  but  was  too  Ihint  to  articulate 
a  word.  Closing  her  eyes  again,  a  sigh  of  anguish  escaped 
her  lips,  when  she  distinctly  heard  a  voice  close  to  her  pro- 
nounce the  words : 

"  Great  Spirit  very  good." 

"Maria— Duncan!    Oh!    God    of    heaven,"    said    Julia 
faintly. 

"No  speak,  no  speak,"  ejaculated  Rosa,  laying  her  hand  oa 
Julia's  arm,  "  very  bad  you  speak." 

"  Who  are  you  ?     Where  am  I  ?"  asked  Julia,  convulsively 

"  Old  man's  wigwam  ;  Rosa  bring." 

"  Rosa— Maria !  poor  Maria !"  sighed  Julia. 

"Me  think  woman  dead,"  exclaimed  the  Indian  girl. 

'' Oh,  heaven  I  where  am  I?''  cried  Julia,  endeavoring  to 
rise,  but  unable  to  accomplish  her  wish. 

"Woman  very  cold,"  said  Rosa,  placing  her  hand  on 
Maria's  brow. 

"Who? — oh,  God!  I  am  with  the  savages!"  exclaimed 
Julia,  who  by  a  great  effort  had  caught  Rosa's  hand,  and 
grasping  it  with  all  her  strength,  continued :  "  You  are  a 
woman,  I  know  it — you  will  not  lull  me  ?  Oh  !  speaX  t&  me 
—are  there  Indians  here  ?" 

"  No ;  no  Indian ;  me  Rosa ;  me  love  you  !" 

"  Not  an  Indian  ?    Where  is  Maria  ?"  asked  Julii. 

"  Not  know,"  said  the  Indian  maiden,  emphatically. 

"Poor  Maria!"  cried  Julia,  relinquishing  her  !i/a!  of 
Rosa. 

"Suppose  speak  much  you  make  sick  very  oad,"  said 
Rosa. 

"  I  am  thirsty ;  is  there  water  here  ?"  asked  Julia. 

"  Me  get  some,"  answered  Rosa,  rising  from  ihe  ground 
and  taking  a  piece  of  birch  bark  from  the  side  of  the  wigwam  ; 
in  a  fesv  minutes  she  returned  with  the  water  in  the  hollow 
of  the  bark,  which  was  formed  to  contain  it  according  to  tha 
custom  of  the  Indians. 

"  Thank  you,  I  feel  much  belter  now,"  said  Julia,  ftftttt 
having  drank  freely  of  the  water. 

Thus  passed  that  eventful  night  in  the  depth    f  the  forout, 
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At  length  the  gray  tints  of  morning  stole  through  tha 
crevices  of  the  wigwam,  and  visited  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Julia  and  the  Indian  girl,  exhausted  with  watching,  now 
slept  side  by  side,  regardless  of  their  origin  or  color.  Poor, 
heart-broken  Maria  also  slept ;  but  alas  1  it  was  the  long  sleep 
of  death  !  Never  again  would  the  light  of  day  call  her  back 
to  life.  Nevermore  would  the  stormy  blast  disturb  the  repose 
of  Iter  gentle  spirit ;  alas,  poor  Maria  1  Through  the  gilded 
windows  of  the  palace,  where  the  inmates  slept  beneath  cover- 
ings of  silk  and  velvet ;  over  the  mighty  city  where  squalid- 
ncss  and  poverty  held  their  nightly  vigils ;  where  hood-winked 
crime  and  blasting  vice  stalked  about  unfettered ;  where  giant 
intellect  with  threadbare  cloak  concealed  his  tattered  fortunes; 
where  great  rich  men,  with  narrow  souls,  slept,  heedless  cf 
their  neighbors'  woe ;  above  the  quiet  vale  or  green  hill-side, 
where  fragrant  flowers  innocently  bloomed  ;  through  cottage- 
casement  on  the  blushing  cheek  of  healthful  dame  or  infant's 
balmy  lip ;  beneath  the  snow-crowned  summit  of  the  mount 
where  foaming  cataracts  dashed  wildly  down ;  through  the 
dark  forest,  nature's  wild  domain,  the  azure  light,  on  morning's 
fairy-wings,  most  brightly  beamed  ;  but  never  did  it  visit 
greater  woe  than  dwelt  within  that  solitary  hut,  surrounded 
by  the  silent  woods. 

When  Julia  awoke,  she  could  not  move  her  limbs,  so  pain- 
ful had  they  become ;  she  tried  to  speak,  but  her  tongue  was 
swollen  in  her  mouth  ;  her  lips  were  parched  and  could  only 
with  great  difficulty  be  moved.  A  burning  sensation  crept 
through  her  veins ;  a  raging  fever  consumed  her. 

Rosa  slept  long  and  soundly ;  when  she  opened  her  dark 
eyes  the  storm  had  abated,  the  morning  was  past.  Rising, 
she  caught  Maria's  hand,  but  it  was  stiff  and  cold. 

"  Woman  dead  !"  sighed  the  faithful  Indian  girl,  bursting 
Into  tears. 

There  Maria  lay,  her  once  brilliant  eyes,  that  shone  more 
lustrous  than  costly  diamonds,  now  covered  with  the  film  of 
death— her  beautifully  chiseled  mouth  drawn  partly  aside  by 
her  last  agony,  exposing  to  view,  beneath  her  full  lips,  teeth 
whiter  &nd  more  brilliant  than  pearls.  There  she  lay,  beautiful  in 
death,  the  only  hope  of  her  father,  the  only  joy  of  her  lover, 
her  limbo  cold  as  sculptured  marble.     All  was  or**  J 
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Rosa  brought  some  water  from  the  brook,  anil,  washing 
the  body,  arranged  the  torn  garments  tastefully  upon  it ;  theD, 
gathering  her  glossy  ringlets  together,  she  bound  them  wi*i  a 
fillet  of  wild-flowers,  plucked  on  the  margin  of  the  clear 
brook,  and,  having  done  all  that  her  love  indicated,  she  again 
sat  down  to  weep. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

1HE     WIGWAM'S     SORROW 

Morning  also  dawned  upon  Annette  as  she  watched  beneath 
the  verdant  boughs  of  the  beech-tree  ;  the  birds  sung  among 
the  branches,  rejoicing  that  the  storm  was  past,  but  their 
melody  found  no  echo  in  her  heart.  Every  circumstance 
connected  with  her  present  affliction  was  too  deeply  imprinted 
on  her  memory  ever  to  be  forgotten.  Through  the  long  night, 
exposed  to  the  raging  storm,  this  courageous  woman  had 
borne  up  under  her  suffering.  The  prolonged  absence  of  h<  r 
husband  gave  her  most  pain.  That  Duncan  or  some  of  L<s 
people  did  not  visit  the  house  was  proof  that  all  was  wrong, 

Determined  to  know  the  worst,  Annette  collected  such 
things  as  she  had  saved  from  the  house,  and  was  soon  pro- 
ceeding toward  the  river  on  the  path  pursued  by  Paul. 

When  Annette  found  herself  alone  in  the  forest,  following 
the  circuitous  windings  of  the  woodland  path,  she  could  not 
avoid  feeling  how  easily  the  Indians  might  rush  upon  and 
murder  her  from  behind  the  thick  bushes  through  which  she 
Was  obliged  to  force  her  way.  Looking  anxiously  around 
ner,  she  was  resolved,  if  possible,  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 
She  walked  along,  holding  the  bundle  in  one  hand  and  push- 
ing the  branches  of  the  low  saplings  that  crossed  her  path 
aside  with  the  other.  Having  reached  the  pine  woods, 
Annette  felt  more  at  ease,  as  she  could  now  see  to  a  consider- 
able distance  before  her.  She  quickened  her  pace  until  she 
came  to  a  place  where  two  paths  branched  off  from  the  one 
she  pursued.  Following  the  one  on  the  right,  she  soon 
arrived  at  a  deep  and  rapid  brook  which  crossed  the  pathway. 
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Over  this  brook  a  large  pine-log — answering  as  a  sort  of  rude 
bridge— bad  been  placed.  It  required  no  little  resolution  and 
care  to  cross  it  safely.  Sbe,  however,  succeeded  beyond  her 
hopes.  The  pathway  from  the  brook  wound  round  a  hill  for 
a  short  distance  and  then  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  in 
an  easterly  direction.  Perplexed  beyond  measure,  Annette 
in  vain  sought  to  discover  some  other  track,  satisfied  that  this 
was  not  the  path  by  which  Paul  conducted  her  to  ;he  lake. 
She  recollected  distinctly  having  crossed  the  brook  on  that 
occasion,  although  at  that  time  she  thought  there  was  a  much 
better  bridge  than  the  present  one,  but  the  path  she  had 
traveled  to  the  brook  was  perfectly  straight  and  did  not  wind 
round  the  hill  as  this.  Annette  had,  indeed,  mistaken  her 
way. 

After  deliberating  some  time,  she  determined  to  pursue  the 
path  before  her,  which,  as  it  followed  the  stream,  she  judged 
must  lead  to  the  river.  Once  there  she  could  easily  find  her 
way.  With  redoubled  speed  she  endeavored  to  make  up  for 
the  time  lost ;  this,  however,  was  impossible ;  her  fatigue 
rendered  it  impossible  to  continue  at  the  pace  she  had 
assumed.  Hour  after  hour  this  poor  creature  traveled  on- 
still,  the  woods  were  before  her ;  at  every  turn  and  winding 
of  the  path  she  hoped  to  see  the  river,  but  as  yet  nothing 
appeared  to  indicate  its  vicinity. 

At  length,  wearied  and  forlorn,  Annette  was  about  to  give 
ip  in  despair,  when  a  wide  meadow,  stretching  for  some  dis- 
tance on  both  sides  of  the  brook,  and  extending  to  the  path- 
way, burst  upon  her  view.  At  the  end  of  this  meadow, 
Lhrough  the  interstices  of  the  trees,  she  perceived  an  Indian 
wigwam.  Fearing  to  approach  it,  she  stood  still  on  the  path, 
uncertain  what  to  do. 

Almost  driven  to  desperation  by  this  unlooked-for  difficulty, 
poor  Annette  leaned  against  a  large  tree  close  to  the  path  and 
lamented  her  miserable  fate  ;  after  all  she  had  suffered— after 
all  she  had  endured,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages  at 
last  was  too  painful,  too  horrible  to  contemplate. 

While  thus  ruminating  on  her  desperate  situation,  she  per- 
ceived some  one  leave  the  wigwam  and  approach  the  place 
where  she  stood.  Quickly  concealing  herself,  Annette  grasped 
her  pistol  and  prepared  to  act  on  the  defensive  ;  but,  who  can 
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picture  the  joy  which  penetrated  her  soul  when  she  dj  covered 
that  the  person  who  approached  was  none  other  th:Ji  hei 
own  faithful  helpmate— Rosa  ? 

Running  toward  her,  Annette  caught  Rosa  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"  Oh  !  me  very  glad — very  glad  !"  exclaimed  Rosa,  almost 
convulsed  with  joy  ;  then,  catching  Annette's  arm,  6he  con 
tinued,  "  Come,  quick — white  woman  dead !  white  womat 
sick  !     Come— very  soon  !" 

"  White  woman— dead— sick  ?"  asked  Annette,  completely 
puzzled. 

"  Oh  I  come  very  quick  1"  repeated  Rosa,  running  toward 
the  wigwam. 

"  Rosa,  stop !  tell  me— some  Indians  there  ?"  inquired 
Annette. 

"  No— no  !"  answered  Rosa,  as  she  continued  running. 

Annette  knew  that  she  spoke  the  truth — she  had  never 
detected  her  in  a  lie ;  but,  having  the  events  of  the  previous 
night  present  to  her  mind,  was  more  cautious  than  ever  ho^ 
she  acted. 

Following  Rosa  at  some  distance,  Annette  saw  the  Indian 
girl  lift  some  water  from  the  brook  in  a  vessel  which  had 
stood  on  the  bank,  and  with  it  enter  the  wigwam.  After 
waiting  a  moment  for  her  return,  Annette  cautiously  followed 
her  to  the  entrance ;  but  the  Indian  girl,  impatient  at  this 
delay,  advanced  to  meet  her,  and,  taking  her  by  the  arm, 
drew  her  inside. 

When  the  awful  sight  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  met  the 
eye  of  Annette,  the  poor  woman  stood  transfixed  ;  but,  when 
she  recognized  in  the  cold,  lifeless  form  before  her  all  that 
remained  of  her  own  beautiful  step-daughter,  Maria,  a  scream 
of  agony  burst  from  the  depths  of  her  soul,  and  she  fainted  at 
her  feet. 

"  Not  die — not  die  \  this  very  bad !"  cried  Rosa,  at  tho 
same  time  sprinkling  Annette's  face  and  neck  with  water. 

In  a  short  time  Annette  recovered,  and,  clasping  the  dead 
body  in  her  arms,  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

"  Rosa — water — some  water — I  burn  !''  gasped  Julia. 
The  Indian  girl  placed  the  vessel  to  her  lips  and  she  drant 
bc-artily. 
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"  Rosa- -more  water !"  cried  Jidia. 

Again  the  vessel  was  placed  to  her  lips,  and  sle  diauk 
more  freely  than  before  ;  then,  opening  her  eyes,  she  looked 
earnestly  at  her  faithful  attendant. 

Annette  laid  the  body  down  and  turned  toward  Julia ;  then, 
catching  Rosa's  hand,  asked  : 

"  What  woman  is  that  ?" 

"  Come  with  Duncan,"  answered  the  Indian  girl. 

"  Good  heayen,"  exclaimed  Annette,  "  she  is,  she  must  be 
my  mistress !" 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  so  different  from  that  of  Rosa's, 
•Julia  started — a  faint  ray  of  hope  lingered  in  her  heart  and 
grew  brighter  every  moment. 

Annette  opened  her  bundle,  and,  drawing  out  some  of  her 
garments,  tore  them  into  bandages,  then,  washing  Julia's 
limbs,  she  fresh  dressed  her  wounds  and  arranged  her  couch 
more  comfortably.  Having  completed  her  task,  and  perceh*- 
ing  that  Julia  had  again  fallen  asleep,  Annette  arose,  and, 
catching  Rosa's  hand,  drew  her  outside  the  wigwam.  Rosa 
followed  her  mechanically  until  they  had  reached  the  soft 
bank  of  the  brook. 

"  Rosa,  will  you  help  me  ?"  asked  Annette,  with  emotioa 

"  Me  help  you,"  answered  Rosa. 

"  My  poor,  unfortunate  child  is  dead,"  continued  Annette; 
"  you  must  help  me  bury  her.  I  can  not  live  and  look  upon 
her  any  longer." 

"  Me  come  soon,"  said  Rosa,  running  to  the  wigwam,  ax' 
returning  with  a  tomahawk  in  her  hand. 

"  You  must  make  a  place  there,"  said  Annette,  pointing  to 
the  spot  she  had  chosen  for  the  grave. 

Rosa  cut  away  the  long  grass,  and,  after  much  labor, 
finished  her  work ;  when  this  was  done  they  brought  the 
body  between  them  and  committed  it  to  the  earth ;  then, 
placing  the  clay  and  long  grass  upon  it,  Annette,  holding 
Rosa  by  the  hand,  knelt  on  the  grave,  and  could  no  longer 
restrain  the  bitter  tears  that  streamed  down  her  cheeks  and 
fell  upon  the  last  resting-place  of  poor  Maria.  With  a  heavy 
heart  Rosa  witnessed  the  agony  of  her  companion,  and  ft<»Bt 
laying  her  hand  gently  upon  her  shoulder,  said : 

"  She  go  up  Great  Spirit  I" 
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CH APTEK     XV. 

PAUL'S    HOSPITAL. 

When  PaO  returned  to  consciousness  he  found  himzelt 
lying  on  some  deer-skins  in  an  Indian  wigwam.  Before  him 
a  bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  center  of  the  hut,  at  which 
some  person  sat  engaged  in  cooking  a  piece  of  venison.  This 
individual  appeared  to  be  over  fifty  years  old,  and  of  medium 
height,  and,  as  Paul  supposed,  a  woman.  Her  long  black 
hair,  matted  and  twisted  into  the  most  uncouth  braids,  nearly 
concealed  a  countenance  of  so  forbidding  an  aspect  that  Paul 
had  to  summon  all  his  resolution  before  he  could  look  at  it 
again.  Her  shriveled  hands,  her  skinny  arms  and  neck,  her 
pointed  limbs — in  fine,  her  whole  figure  was  so  revolting  that 
Paul  imagined  he  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  demon. 
Looking  around  he  minutely  examined  every  article  in  the 
wigwam,  and  to  his  surprise  perceived  his  rifle  hanging 
against  the  bark  close  to  where  he  lay.  He  longed  to  pos- 
sess this  article,  which  he  could  easily  reach,  but  feared  to 
move  lest  he  should  be  discovered. 

Hoping  that  the  hag,  who  had  now  finished  her  work,  and 
was  greedily  devouring  the  meat,  would  soon  afford  him  the 
opportunity  he  desired,  Paul  shut  his  eyes  and  feigned  to 
sleep. 

But  his  hopes  were  doomed  to  end  in  disappointment ;  for 
the  woman  had  no  sooner  concluded  her  meal  than  she 
etretched  herself  on  the  ground  next  the  entrance,  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep.  Presently  a  large  shaggy  clog  entered  and 
commenced  tearing  the  flesh  from  off  the  bones  that  remained 
after  the  woman's  supper,  occasionally  casting  a  fierce  look  at 
Paul,  accompanied  by  a  warning  growl. 

Dejected  in  mind,  tortured  with  the  pain  of  his  limbs, 
which  were  swollen  and  stiff  from  the  bruises  he  had  re- 
ceived in  his  fall,  and  uncertain  where  he  was,  or  what 
would  become  of  him,  Paul  almost  gave  himself  up  to 
despair. 

The  storm  roared  without,  and,  increasing  in  fury  every 
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moment,  was  calculated  to  lill  Paul's  mind  with  miserable 
forebodings.  Anxiety  for  his  wife,  for  his  employer,  and 
those  who  were  with  him,  kept  him  in  a  continual  ferment; 
sleep  he  could  net.  Hour  after  hsur  passed,  and  Paul's 
mental  feara  continued  to  distress  him.  "While  thus  rumi- 
nating, a  thick-set  and  firmly-built  Indian,  who  was  evidently 
no  stranger  to  the  inmates  of  the  wigwam,  appeared  at  the 
jntrance.  Paul  knew  him  well ;  but  even  if  he  did  not,  the 
notions  of  the  dog  as  he  jumped  up  and  welcomed  him 
ivould  have  been  proof  enough  that  he  was  a  friend  to,  if  not 
naster  of  the  wigwam.  The  Indian,  whose  countenance  at 
irst  sight  had  prepossessed  Paul  in  his  favor,  now  entered 
he  hut,  and,  stooping  down,  awoke  the  woman,  who  ap- 
peared very  much  displeased  at  this  proceeding,  and  did  not 
ail  to  inform  him  by  sundry  gestures  that  a  repetition  of  such 
:onduct  would  be  considered  unpardonable.  The  Indian, 
lowever,  did  not  seem  to  notice  her,  but  approached  Paul 
ind  said : 

"  You  very  great  fool ;  you  fall  in  one  hole,  me  pull  you 
>ut.     Suppose  you  catch  deer  you  no  kill  yourself !" 

"  Francis,"  replied  Paul,  who  did  not  like  to  have  his 
ourage  questioned,  "  I  am  not  a  fool.  If  you  saw  what  I 
[id,  you  might  have  felt  worse  than  myself." 

"  A  wolf,  me  think,"  said  Francis,  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  fired  at  a  wolf,  Francis,  but  it  was  not  that — " 

"  You  no  kill  him ;  Paul,  you  very  bad  shot." 

"  That  is  not  true,"  said  Paul,  with  great  displeasure. 

"  Suppose  you  kill  wolf,  where  is  he  ?"  asked  Francis. 

"  The  wolf,"  continued  Paul,  "  escaped  up  the  hill.  I  was 
,bout  to  follow  him,  when  I  heard  something  growl  near 
ic ;  I  then  tried  to  get  over  a  large  tree,  and  missing  my 
old,  fell  into  the  hole — " 

"  Well,  what  you  see  ?"  interrupted  Francis. 

"  When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  looked  around  me  and—" 

Here  Paul  paused. 

"  Well,  what  you  see  ?"  repeated  Francis,  much  excited, 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,  but  it  was  horrible." 

"  What  like  him  ?"  asked  Francis,  with  emphasis. 

"  I  can  not  describe  it ;  'twas  all  covered  with  thick  hair, 
n.d  had  eyes  like  that  fire,"  repiied  Paul ;  and  then  continued; 
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*  I  wish  I  was  in  my  house  to-night  with  my  dear  wife ; 
I  would  not  leave  it  soon  again." 

"  Better  you  stay  here ;  Oliver  speak  bad,"  said  Francis. 

"  I  hope  my  poor  wife  is  safe,"  said  Paul,  feelingly. 

"  Oliver  say, '  Come,  kill  white  people.'  I  say  not ;  then 
he  strike  Eosa ;  then  I  strike  him ;  then  he  go  woods,  make 
big  fire ;  while  ago  me  see  big  light." 

"  That  was  a  signal  from  the  schooner,"  said  Paul. 

"  No  down  river ;  me  see  fire  up  woods,"  replied  Francis. 

'•  Oliver  is  a  very  wicked  man,  and  will  be  punished  yet, 
if  I  live,"  said  Paul,  with  determination. 

"  My  daughter,  Rosa,  go  your  house  last  night,"  continued 
Francis.  "  Storm  very  bad  ;  she  no  come  back ;  very  soon 
daylight  come.     "When  Rosa  come,  me  send  her  with  you." 

"  'Tis  daylight  already,"  said  Paul,  pointing  at  the  door. 

"  Suppose  you  sleep  some,  Paul.  Rosa  soon  come.  Me 
go  woods,  kill  deer;  come  back  soon;  more  better  you 
sleep." 

"  I  wish  I  could  reach  home,"  said  Paul,  endeavoring  to 
rise,  but  obliged  to  lay  down  again  in  great  pain. 

"  Suppose  me  see  wild  man,  me  not  stay  this  place ;  me 
cross  river  very  soon,"  said  Francis,  deliberately. 

"  I  saw  the  monster  plain  enough ;  I  begin  to  think  this 
place  is  cursed,"  replied  Paul,  with  emphasis. 

"  Me  think  Great  Spirit  send  bad  man,"  said  Francis ;  and 
then  continued,  "  now  me  walk  woods." 

With  these  words  Francis  departed,  tomahawk  m  hand, 
followed  by  his  squaw,  carrying  snares  and  poles— with  which 
the  Indians  kill  birds — the  dog  bringing  up  the  rear. 

After  their  departure,  Paul  sought  to  compose  his  mind, 
but  it  was  some  time  ere  he  succeeded ;  every  moment  his 
eyes  wandered  toward  the  entrance— he  hoped  to  see  Rosa , 
was  anxious  to  hear  from  Annette  ;  anxious  to  hear  whethei 
Duncan  had  visited  the  house ;  but  Rosa  came  not. 

The  storm  now  seemed  to  lull ;  Paul  heard  the  little  birds 
chirp  as  they  flew  over  the  wigwam,  and  wondered  whethei 
his  dear  Annette  would  see  them.  Oh !  if  they  could  tell 
her  how  sick  he  was,  and  where  he  lay,  how  quickly  she 
would  fly  to  help  him — how  anxiously  she  would  care  foi 
him  I    Poor  man  b*»w  miserable*  U«w  wretched  you  would 
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have  felt,  had  you  known  the  situation  of  your  heart-bnken 
wife  at  thi3  moment ! 

One  subject  occupied  Paul's  mind  for  a  long  time,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other,  and  perplexed  him  not  a  little.  This 
was  the  uncertainly  he  felt  respecting  his  daughter ;  he  could 
not  imagine  why  Rosa  should  delay  so  long ;  her  father  had 
told  him  she  would  return  by  daylight ;  but.  although  the 
morning  was  now  far  advanced,  Rosa  had  not  yet  appeared. 
But  then  she  will  soon  come,  thought  Paul,  and  perhaps  my 
sweet  girl  will  come  with  her ;  she  may  know  where  I  am. 
This  thought  in  some  measure  assisted  to  calm  his  perturbed 
spirit ;  a  smile  flitted  across  his  face,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  was  sound  asleep. 


CHAPTER     X  V  i 

TIIE  LOST  VOYAGEURS. 

Tempest-beaten  and  shivering  with  cold,  fiom  his  exp- 
sure  to  the  night  air,  Duncan  arose  and  awoke  his  companion 
The  light  of  day  streamed  through  the  forest,  when  the  two 
travelers  resumed  their  journey.  The  shadows  of  tlw  tali 
trees  in  the  swamps  and  hollows,  made  the  faint  light  appear 
in  broad  bands  checkering  the  scene  as  they  sought  their  way. 

On  their  right  a  mountain,  covered  with  thick  underwood 
to  its  summit,  appeared  Jike  a  barrier  between  them  and  the 
sky ;  on  their  left,  the  eternal  forest  stretched  away  in  the 
distance  ;  behind  them  the  spot  where  they  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  was  yet  visible,  and  before  them  the  lofty 
pines,  like  giants,  proudly  reared  their  heads  in  defiance  of 
the  storm.  Proceeding  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  circumstances 
permitted,  Duncan  and  his  young  friend  arrived  at  a  place 
where  the  alder-bushes  grew  so  thickly  together  as  to  render 
their  way  impassable.  Here  they  were  obliged  to  halt.  The 
hill  on  their  right  was  very  steep,  and  to  ascend  it  required 
more  strength  and  resolution  than  they  possessed.  In  every 
other  direction  the  woods  surrotmded  and  bound  the  horizon, 
affording  them   no   certain   mark   by  which  to  guide  theil 
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>rogress.  Ftfplexcd  and  disappointed  by  the  difficulties  with 
riiich  they  had  to  contend,  Duncan  and  his  companion,  per- 
dving  no  other  way  of  escape,  concluded  to  ascend  the  hill. 
On°the  hill-side,  about  midway  from  the  base,  Duncan— 
vho  still  kept  in  advance  of  Adams— observed  a  small  stream 
»f  water  falling  drop  by  drop  on  the  leaves  and  herbs  at  his 
bet,  and  listening  attentively,  heard  a  low,  murmuring  sound 
it  intervals  borne  toward  him  on  the  wind,  which  resembled 
he  running  motion  of  a  brook.  Looking  in  the  direction 
ndicated  by  the  sound,  he  perceived  that  the  stream  increased 
as  i"  descended  the  hill,  and  calling  to  his  companion  to 
follow  him  o^sely,  proceeded  to  trace  its  course.  The  low 
brushwood,  and  tau^a  branches  of  the  alders  prevented  them 
from  making  much  progress  for  some  time,  but  at  length  the 
woods  became  more  open  and  ^  Was  able  to  move  along 
more  rapidly. 

After  passing  through  this  portion  of  the  forest,  the  travel- 
ers ascended  a  hardwood-ridge,  where  the  trees  were  tall  and 
straight,  having  few  branches  except  near  their  tops ;  here,  to 
their  inexpressible  joy,  they  found  a  path  running  parallel 
with  the  ridge,  and  which  Duncan  recognized  as  the  one  they 
had  strayed  from  the  night  before.  Offering  up  fervent  thanks 
to  heaven  for  their  deliverance,  the  travelers  now  redoubled 
their  speed,  and  soon  arrived  in  view  of  the  river,  which  was 
plainly  discernible  through  the  trees. 

"  We  have  come  the  wrong  way,  after  all,"  said  Duncan ; 
'  instead  of  going  toward  the  lake,  we  have  reached  close  to 
the  river ;  but  my  mind  was  so  overjoyed  at  finding  the  path, 
I  forgot  what  I  was  about." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Henry,  let  us  get  somewhere ;  I  am  al- 
most starved  with  hunger,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,"  replied 
young  Adams. 

"  Never  mind,"  continued  Duncan,  "  our  troubles  will  soon 
be  over.  We  will  have  a  comfortable  breakfast  on  board, 
and  then  we  can  arrange  our  plans  for  the  future  more  pleas- 
antly. I  begin  to  feel  worn  out  myself.  Come,  George, 
cheer  up,  cheer  up." 

"  I  never  recollect  feeling  so  miserable  as  now,"  said  Adams ; 
"  but  the  prospect  of  a  good  breakfast  and  the  sweet  converse 
of  our  friends  inspire  me  with  hope ;  although  I  have  been  so 
often  disappointed  that  I  am  still  skeptical—" 
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"  Never  despair,  is  my  motto,"  interrupted  Duncan. 

"  There's  the  river,  and  the  wide  bay  beyond  it,"  exclaimti 
Adams,  pointing  toward  a  wide  space  in  the  woods,  through 
Which  both  were  visible. 

"I  see  the  river  now  plain  enough,"  said  Duncan,  "but 
the  schooner — " 

"  You  must  have  better  eyes  than  mine  if  you  can  cce  her," 
interrupted  Adams. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  ejaculated  Duncan,  who  had  now  reached 
Ihe  bank  commanding  a  view  of  the  river  for  miles  W 
above  and  below  it,  "  she  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  1"      . 

"  Alas !  Henry,  I  fear— the  fire  last  night-  'iem  mfernal 
savages  !"  gasped  Adams.  (l  _,  . 

"God  pity  the  poor  women'"  exclaimed  Duncan.  UHI 
George,  we  are  lost !"  )  (1 

"  But,"  interrupted  Adams,  grasping  his  friend's  arm,  they 
may  be  safe  yet ;  the  seamen  would  protect  them.  They  may 
have  reached  the  superintendent's  house." 

Duncan  stood  as  if  transfixed,  his  eyes  almost  bursting  from 
their  sockets,  his  teeth  firmly  compressed,  the  veins  on  his 
temples  purple  with  rage.  At  length,  with  a  desperate  effort, 
he  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  companion  and  said: 

"  George— it— it  may  be  so ;  but,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  Gad 
m  heaven,  if  but  one  hair  of  their  heads  is  touched  by  these 
cowardly  Indians,  I  will  have  my  revenge  !  Come,  Adams, 
come ;  to  the  house,  to  the  house  1"  then  rushing  up  the  path- 
way he  made  for  the  woods,  followed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  his  friend. 

In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  desperation,  Duncan  trav- 
eled onward,  regardless  of  faiJgue,  a'uhough  his  strength  was 
fast  failing,  and  his  limbs  tottered  beneath  his  weight.  Adams, 
with  an  oppressive  feeling  at  his  heart  which  he  in  vain 
endeavrred  to  shake  off,  continued  to  follow  his  companion, 
until  he  came  to  a  plank  bridge  that  crossed  a  brook ;  here 
he  would  willingly  have  rested,  but,  though  he  called  on 
Duncan  to  stop,  yet  he  could  not  prevail  on  his  friend  to  wail. 
Fearing  to  remain  alone,  after  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  he 
collected  all  his  strength,  and  again  followed  Duncan,  who 
had  now  arrived  at  the  cross-path  before  mentioned,  but  out 
tour  after  Annette  had  passed  there 
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The  stjrm  had  in  some  degree  subsided  when  Duncan  and 
nis  young  friend  had  reached  the  spot.  An  abiding  dread 
cf  some  approaching  calamity  filled  their  minds.  Most  un- 
willingly Duncan  consented  to  remain  even  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  the  importunities  of  his  friend  prevailed,  and  they 
both  seated  themselves  on  the  projecting  corner  of  a  bold 
granite  rock  which  marked  the  spot.  The  trees  here  were 
covered  with  rich  verdure.  Overhead  the  beautiful  vines  and 
wild-flowers  formed  a  sort  of  natural  trellis-work,  in  some 
places  growing  out  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
branches,  and  then,  borne  down  by  their  own  weight,  falling 
in  magnificent  festoons,  reaching  from  tree  to  tree,  forming  a 
natural  arcade.  Directly  opposite  to  the  place  where  they 
sat,  two  large  birch-trees  grew  up  side  by  side  within  a  short 
space  of  each  other,  affording  the  observer  an  aperture 
through  which  to  view  the  hill  beyond  it ;  and,  as  there  were 
no  bushes  growing  at  their  roots,  this  view  could  be  obtained 
without  difficulty. 

The  beauties  of  the  woodland  scenery  had  no  attraction 
for  Adams,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind.  A  knowledge  of 
his  situation  kept  him  continually  on  the  watch,  lest  he  and 
his  friend  should  be  surprised  by  the  Iudians.  He  noted 
every  movement  of  branch  or  tree  within  view.  "While  thus 
employed,  he  perceived  some  object  descending  the  mountain, 
and  then,  under  cover  of  the  small  trees,  cross  the  hillock 
between  him  and  it.  It  was  impossible  for  Adams,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  discover  what  it  was,  from  where 
he  sat,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  its  movements  more 
narrowly,  he  determined  to  alter  his  position.  To  do  this  he 
must  disturb  Duncan,  who  had  fallen  asleep  with  his  keaa 
resting  on  the  rock  so  close  to  him  that  he  could  not  move 
without  awaking  his  friend.  This  he  did  not  wish  to  do 
unnecessarily.  So  lifting  his  rifle  from  the  ground  at  his  side, 
lie  examined  the  lock,  and  finding  it  in  order,  determined  to 
use  it  as  occasion  required.  Adams  raised  his  eyes  in  order 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  object  that  had  attracted 
his  notice ;  but  scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  the  rifle  dropped 
from  his  hand,  his  limbs  trembled,  and  be  remained  fixed 
to  the  spot,  unable  to  move  ;  the  veritable  Forest  Demon  stood 
between  the  birch-trees,  grinning  at  him  and  growling  fiercely 
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The  horrible  noise  aroused  Duncan.  For  some  momenta 
be  could  not  persuade  himself  that  he  was  actually  awake. 
Springing  to  his  feet,  he  seized  his  rifle,  and  was  about  to  fire 
when  the  monster  suddenly  disappeared.  Advancing  quickly 
to  the  birch-trees,  Duncan  looked  beyond  them  and  on  each 
Bide,  but  the  demon  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  said  Adams,  in  a  low  tone,  "  let  us 
leave  tbis  horrible  place  immediately !" 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think,"  said  Duncan.  "  What  do 
you  think  it  was,  George  ?     For  my  part  I  believe  it  was—" 

"  Duncan,"  said  Adams,  solemnly,  "  I  trust  God  will  pro- 
tect me,  but  I  never  before  felt  as  I  do  now.  Let  us  leave 
this  place." 

"  I  am  as  anxious  to  leave  as  you  can  be,"  replied  Duncan. 

"  Then  why  delay  ?"  inquired  Adams,  who  yet  trembled 
with  fear. 

"  It  is  indeed  very  strange.  I  never  would  have  believed 
had  I  not  seen  it,"  said  Duncan,  as,  followed  by  his  friend,  he 
proceeded  toward  the  lake. 

They  arrived  at  the  lake  ;  but  what  pen  can  describe  their 
Rnguish  when  they  discovered  the  black  and  smoldering  ruins 
of  the  house  where  they  expected  to  meet  their  friends  ? 

"  George,  we  are  ruined — lost !"  exclaimed  Duncan,  burst- 
ing into  tears. 

"  Ruined — lost !  Have  mercy,  Heaven  !"  ejaculated  Adams, 
in  tones  of  misery. 

"  Oh,  God  !  that  I  should  have  lived  for  this !"  said  Dun- 
can ;  "  that  I  should  have  escaped  through  storm  and  tempest 
by  sea  and  land  to  witness  thus  the  destruction  of  all  my 
hopes  !" 

"  Ha  I  M'hat  is  this  ?"  asked  Adams,  turning  the  body  of 
the  Indian  with  his  foot.  "  This  savage  has  met  his  fate- 
they  have  not  all  escaped  !" 

"May  heaven's  curse  visit  them  for  last  night's  work!" 
exclaimed  Duncan,  violently.  "  They  have  ruined  and 
destroyed  all  my  hopes  !" 

"  As  I  live,  here's  a  pistol !  There's  been  a  fight  here," 
paid  Adams,  lifting  the  weapon  from  the  ground. 

"  That  is  one  of  my  favorite  pistols,  George.  I  had  a 
brace  of  them  as  a  present  from  my  uncle,"  replied  Duncan, 
after  examining  the  weapon  attentively. 
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"I  wonder  where  is  the  other  ?"  inquired  Adams. 

11  In  the  ruins  with  poor  Paul,  no  doubt,"  said  Duncan, 

Borrowfully.  

"  Help  me  to  throw  this  Indian  in  the  lake,"  said  Adams, 

moving  toward  the  body. 

"  I  will  not  contaminate  the  pure  water  with  his  carcass ! 
replied  Duncan,  emphatically.     "  Let  us  examine  the  ruins." 

Their  search  was  attended  with  some  success.  They  found 
several  articles  of  kitchen  furniture,  a  quantity  of  provision, 
two  ax*!S,  and  many  other  things  which  had  now  become  of 
infinite  value. 

"  Is  it  not  very  strange  that  we  have  escaped  the  savages 
for  such  a  long  time  ?"  said  Adams,  lifting  his  head  from  the 
burning  embers  among  which  he  was  busily  at  work.  "  I 
know  not  what  to  think  of  it." 

"  That  reminds  me  of  one  thing  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten," 
replied  his  friend. 

"  What  htvve  you  forgotten  ?"  inquired  Adams. 
"  Come  with  me,  and  bring  one  of  those  axes,"  replied 
Duncan. 

Adams  followed.  They  arrived  at  a  high  mound  between 
the  woods  and  where  the  building  stood.  In  one  end  of  this 
structure  a  large  door  had  been  placed,  which  they  found 
firmly  secured.  Duncan  took  the  ax,  and,  cutting  away  the 
frame-work,  soon  exposed  the  interior  to  view.  This  con- 
sisted of  large  logs  built  up  in  the  form  of  a  square  to  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  regularly  arched  overhead,  and 
completely  secured  on  all  sides.  This  cellar-like  apartment 
was  filled  with  barrels,  kegs,  a»d  many  kinds  of  implements 
used  in  agricultural  pursuits,  together  with  some  guns,  a  lot 
of  knives,  and  trinkets  made  expressly  for  trading  purposes. 

"  Now,  George,"  said  Duncan,  clapping  his  young  friend  on 
the  arm,  "  if  it  was  not  for  the  uncertainty  which  I  feel 
respecting  the  fate  of  our  friwius,  I  would  be  comparatively 
happy ;  but,  alas !  we  know  not  what  is  before  us.  How- 
ever, here  is  a  comfortable  place  which  we  can  easily  defend 
in  case  of  an  attack." 

"  I  have  some  idea  that  our  friends  are  protected  by  the 
Beamen.  I  would  give  all  I  am  worth  to  know  where  they 
&re.     Poor  creatures  I     Their  sufferings  must  be  dreadful  if  > 
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those  bloodthirsty  savages  have  them  in  their  power,"  replied 
Adams,  despairingly. 

"  I  trust  in  heaven  our  fears  will  not  be  realized,"  said 
Duncan,  who  was  busily  engaged  examining  the  contents  of 
the  various  barrels. 

The  night  was  closing  in  when  the  two  friends  finished 
their  work.  Adams  brought  some  embers  not  yet  extinguished, 
and  kindled  a  fire  in  front  of  their  little  dwelling,  at  which  he 
proceeded  to  cook  some  of  the  provisions  they  had  found. 
After  their  meal  was  ended,  they  resolved  to  keep  watch 
alternately  during  the  night.  Having  thus  made  their 
arrangements,  Duncan  placed  his  rifle  at  his  side  and  looked 
out  into  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 

TIIE    MISSIONARY. 

Jack  Rover  and  his  companion  had  hardly  gained  the 
boat  when  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
darkness  which  now  covered  them,  their  movements  were  not 
sufficiently  plain,  and  the  arrows  and  missiles  passed  harm- 
lessly overhead.  Rosa,  who  had  pushed  off  her  canoe  the 
moment  she  had  landed  the  seamen,  called  to  them  repeatedly 
in  order  to  direct  their  course ;  but,  finding  they  did  not 
follow,  she  paddled  up  the  river,  hoping  to  reach  the  schooner 
and  apprise  those  on  board  of  the  approach  of  the  Indians, 
who,  she  feared,  would  attaok  them ;  but,  Oliver  and  his  band 
had  already  captured  the  vessel,  as  before  related. 

Rover,  as  soon  as  he  had  cleared  the  boat  from  the  shore, 
directed  his  companion  to  jump  in  and  help  pull  toward  the 
schooner ;  but,  in  his  hurry,  the  seaman  had  forgotten  the 
oars,  and  thus  they  had  cast  themselves  adrift  at  the  mercy  of 
a  strong  ebb-tide,  which,  despite  all  their  exertions  to  prevent 
it,  carried  them  out  into  the  bay.  The  seamen  for  some 
time  endeavored  to  paddle  the  boat  toward  theJand  with  the 
seats  which  they  had  torn  out  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
increasing  gale  was  too  severe  for  their  strength,  and,  over 
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*>me  with  fatigue,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt 
Sitting  opposite  to  each  other,  they  ground  their  teeth  with 
rage  and  disappointment.  To  be  thus  unable  to  assist  their 
friends  or  themselves  was  indeed  maddening  1  They  had 
now  reached  the  swell  of  the  sea,  which,  agitated  by  the 
wind,  rose  above  their  little  boat  and  threatened  them  with 
destruction. 

"  Down !  down,  for  God's  sake !"  exclaimed  Rover,  forcing 
his  companion  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  as  an  enormous 
billow  towered  up  over  the  stern  and  dashed  them  broadside 
to  the  sea. 

"  It's  all  up  with  us  ;  the  boat  must  fill  with  such  another 
wavo  as  that,"  said  his  companion,  holding  on  with  both 
hands  to  the  gunwale. 

"  See !"  cried  Rover,  dragging  his  companion  toward  the 
bow ;  "  you're  a  reg'lar  lubber.  "Who  ever  saw  a  seaman 
catch  hold  of  the  side  of  a  boat  ?  Sit  down  there  amidships 
and  give  the  craft  a  chance.  Now  look  out— here  comes 
another  wave— steady  1" 

Thus  employed,  watching  the  rising  billows  as  they  rushed 
past,  Rover  and  his  companion  passed  several  hours.  At 
length,  when  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of  deliverance,  a 
tremendous  sea  lifted  the  boat  high  in  the  air  and  dashed 
them  with  great  violence  on  the  rocks,  which  the  darkness 
of  the  night  prevented  them  from  seeing.  Thrown  by  the 
sudden  concussion  among  the  breakers,  Rover  was  obliged  to 
swim  for  his  life.  In  a  few  moments  he  reached  the  beach. 
His  companion  was  yet  more  fortunate.  When  the  boat 
struck  the  rocks  he  had  held  on  firmly,  and  the  waves  carried 
him  high  up  on  the  shore. 

"  What  a  fortunate  dog  you  are,"  said  Rover,  endeavoring 
to  shake  the  water  from  his  garments ;  "  here  I  am  like  a 
half-drowned  rat  after  floundering  about  among  that  cursed 
sea-weed,  while  you're  as  tight  and  dry  as  the  cabin-locker." 

"  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  hold  on  to  something,"  replied 
his  companion. 

After  securing  the  boat,  the  two  seamen  looked  around 
them,  and  soon  perceived  lights  about  two  miles  away. 
Moving  onward  as  well  as  they  could,  having  sometimes  to 
climb  over  steep  crags,  and  at  other  times   obliged  to  wade 
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through  detp  channels  that  crossed  the  beach,  Rover  and  hia 
companion,  faint  and  weary,  arrived  at  a  small  town  situated 
on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  in  which  several  small  fishing 
crafts  were  at  anchor.  Approaching  the  door  of  a  house 
near  the  water,  through  the  windows  of  which  the  light  from 
a  large  fire  beamed  on  the  pathway,  Rover  knocked  for 
admittance.  In  a  few  moments  a  stout,  well-looking  man, 
clad  in  a  full  suit  of  homespun,  rather  curiously  fashioned, 
opened  the  door  and  invited  them  in. 

"  "VVe  have  been  cast  away,"  said  Rover,  who,  with  hia 
companion,  now  entered  the  apartment.  "  We  have  been 
out  on  the  bay,  where — " 

"  Out  on  the  bay  !"  interrupted  the  stout  gentleman,  ■with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise.  "  Out  on  the  bay — and  such  an 
awful  night  as  this  !" 

"  The  boat  was  nearly  swamped,"  continued  Rover.  "  That 
lubber  there,  sir,  came  so  near  capsizing  her  that — " 

"  In  a  boat  ?"  again  interrupted  the  stout  gentleman. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  a  small  one,  too,"  said  Rover's  companion. 

"Well,"  continued  the  stout  gentleman,  "I  have  been 
residing  here  in  Tracadia  for  four  years,  and,  on  the  word  of 
a  missionary,  this  story  is  incredible.  But,  tell  me,  what 
took  you  out  on  the  bay  such  a  night  as  this  ?  Did  you 
lose  your  ship  ?  Ah !  I  suppose  you  two  are  the  only 
survivors — " 

"  Faith,  I  believe  the  rest  are  all  murdered,  sir,"  interrupted 
Rover's  companion. 

"  Murdered  !"  exclaimed  the  missionary,  with  a  look  of 
horror. 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  Rover ;  "  them  infernal  savages  have 
nltacked  the  women  on  board,  and  I'm  afraid  they've  killed 
them  all  !" 

"  Attacked  the  women  !  Where  did  all  this  happen  ?" 
inquired  the  missionary,  catching  Rover's  arm  with  a  power- 
ful grasp.  "Recollect,  if  you  tell  me  a  lie,  I  have  some 
influence  with  these  French  people,  and  you  shall  not  go 
unpunished." 

"  'Tis  true,  what  Jack  says,  sir ;  the  Indians  got  on  board 
before  we  went  adrift." 

"  I'm  afraid  'tis  too  true,  sir,"  said  Rover.     "  The  schooner 
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belonged  to  ovr  captain,  who  has  a  settlement  up  in  the 
woods  near  the  Ristigouche  river,  and  the  goods  o\x  board 
belonged  to  him—" 

"  Ristigouche  river  1"  interrupted  the  missionary. 

"  His  wife  and  another  lady,"  continued  Rover,  "  were  on 
board,  and  the  gentleman  who  came  with  us  went  with  tho 
skipper  in  the  morning  up  to  his  place  in  the  woods  that 

told  you  about.  After  dark  the  Indians  burned  some 
place  belonging  to  the  master— as  an  Indian  girl  told  us — 
and  this  man  came  ashore  with  me  to  get  the  boat ;  'twas 
then  the  Indians  attacked  us — " 

"  Good  heaven,"  interrupted  the  missionary. 

"  And  so,  sir,"  continued  Rover,  "  we  pushed  off  in  a  hurry 
and  forgot  the  oars  on  the  beach,  and  we  have  been  adrift 
ever  since." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  missionary,  "  the  gale  has  blown  you  over 
here  to  Tracadia,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  "Well,  my  poor 
fellows,  if  I  live  till  morning,  I  will  take  some  of  my  people, 
and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  How  fortunate  that  I 
had  not  retired  ;  the  French  would  not  have  understood  your 
story.  I  suppose,  of  course,  you  are  greatly  fatigued.  A  good 
night's  sleep  will  refresh  you — come  with  me." 

The  missionary  conducted  Rover  and  his  companion  to  a 
room  off  the  one  in  which  they  were,  and  pointing  toward  a 
comfortable  bed,  said  : 

"  You  can  rest  there  until  morning ;  'tis  now  after  midnight, 
Remember  I  shall  call  you  early;"  then  closing  the  door^he 
retired  to  his  own  chamber. 

"  That's  a  good-hearted  man,"  said  Rover  to  his  comrade, 
vhen  the  missionary  left  the  room. 

"He  might  have  given  us  something  to  drive  away  the 
Culd,"  was  the  reply. 

The  morning  light  had  just  dawned  when  the  missionary 
tapped  at  the  door  of  the  room,  where  Rover  and  his  com- 
rade lay.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  ready  to  accompany 
him.  When  they  re-entered  the  front  apartment,  they  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  an  excellent  breakfast  awaiting 
them.  The  missionary  kindly  invited  them  to  be  sealed, 
and  while  they  were  engaged  satisfying  their  appetiiea,  h* 
Mid: 
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"  The  storm  has  abated  considerably,  and  the,  wind  is  now. 
favorable.  I  have  procured  a  vessel  in  which  you  will  be 
required  to  assist  my  people  until  we  arrive  at  the  Risti- 
gouche  ;  after  that,  if  you  wish,  you  can  remain  with  me,  and 
I  will  find  you  a  way  to  reach  some  port,  where  you  can 
procure  a  vessel;  that  is,  if— as  you  fear— your  own  is  de- 
stroyed." 

"  You're  very  good,  sir,  I  should  like  that  much,"  said 
fiover. 

The  meal  being  over,  the  missionary  and  the  two  seamen 
embarked  in  the  vessel  prepared  for  them.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  favorable  as  the  good  missionary  had  antici- 
pated, and,  although  the  storm  had  in  some  measure  subsided, 
yet  the  sea  was  very  high  and  ran  furious  across  their  course, 
preventing  them  from  making  much  headway.  It  was  an  hour 
after  night  when  they  cast  anchor  in  Ristigouche  harbor,  but, 
late  as  it  was,  they  could  see  some  distance  up  the  river. 
Nothing  appeared  to  indicate  that  Duncan's  vessel  had  ever 
been  there. 

The  missionary  now  directed  the  boat  to  be  lowered,  and, 
leaving  his  own  people  to  watch  during  his  absence,  he  left 
the  vessel,  accompanied  by  Rover  and  his  companion,  for  the 
shore. 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 

TnE    FOREST    REUNION. 

TimoDon  the  whole  of  the  long  clay,  poor  Annette  watched 
by  the  side  of  Julia,  endeavoring,  as  far  as  the  remembranco 
of  her  own  bereavement  permitted,  to  pour  words  of  con- 
solation aud  con)*J  a-t  in  her  ear.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
pure  as  woman's  love ;  nothing  so  glad,  so  joyous,  as  woman's 
smile ;  nothing  so  devoted  to  man's  comfort  as  woman's  ten- 
der care !  Whether  by  night,  when  man's  stormy  passions 
slumber,  or  by  clay  when  his  head  is  bowed  down  beneath  tho 
afll/.ctive  dispensation  of  Providence ;  in  helpless  infancy,  in 
nopjful  youth,  in  impulsive  manhood,  in  decaying,  fretful  age 
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from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  bright  halo  of  woman's 
affection  surrounds,  sustains  and  supports  him  1 

And  Rosa— the  gentle,  the  kind-hearted  Rosa,  where  was 
Bhe?  Had  she  forsaken  her  friend  ?  had  she  forgotten  Julia  ? 
No ;  Rosa  never  exerted  herself  so  much  as  she  did  that  day. 
With  a  dexterity  which  none  but  an  Indian  understands,  she 
had  snared  several  partridges,  and  was  now  engaged  roasting 
one  for  Julia.  It  was  not  until  after  repeated  failures,  which 
would  have  disheartened  many  of  her  own  people,  that  she 
succeeded  in  procuring  fire,  by  rubbing  two  pine  sticks 
together;  but,  once  successful,  she  was  content.  In  this  way 
the  day  passed  and  the  curtains  of  night  closed  upon  them, 
but  not  without  hope.  Annette  and  Rosa  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Julia  much  better,  and  able  to  sit  up  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  Julia's  mind  was  filled  with  anxiety  about 
Duncan's  fate ;  she  feared  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
savages ;  she  often  asked  herself,  shall  I  see  him  again  ?  Then 
she  would  ask  Annette  the  same  question,  but  Annette  could 
not  tell ;  her  mind  was  perplexed  so  much  on  Paul's  account, 
that  she  conld  think  of  nothing  else. 

"  Rosa,"  said  Julia,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  Rosa,  what  have  you 
done  with  Maria  ?" 

"  Better  you  tell,"  said  Rosa,  in  a  low  tone,  addressing 
Annette. 

Annette  was  silent ;  her  grief  was  too  great  for  words. 

"  Rosa,  tell  me  what  you  have  done  with  Maria  ?"  reiterated 
Julia. 

"  Maria !"  echoed  Rosa,  holding  Annette's  hand  in  hers. 

"Oh,    God!    my    poor   child!"    exclaimed   Annette,    bit- 
terly. 

"Rosa,  what   have   you    done  with    her?"   again  asked 
Julia. 

"Me  put   her  in  the    ground,"    replied    Rosa,    sorrow 
fully. 

Julia  closed  her  eyes,  while  a  3igh  of  anguish  escaped  het 
lips. 

During  the  night,  Rosa  and  Annette  kept  watch  alternately. 
About  an  hour  before  day,  Julia  arose,  and,  with  Annette's 
assistance,  dressed  herself,  usir.g  a  portion  of  the  garments 
Rosa  had  saved,  as  those  which  she  wore  had  become  un 
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pleasantly  stiff  with  the  blood  which  had  flowed  from  hei 
wounds. 

Annette  now  brought  her  bundle,  from  which  she  pro- 
duced several  articles  and  offered  them  to  Julia,  who  ac- 
cepted them  thankfully.  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared, 
Annette  awoke  Rosa,  and,  after  building  a  large  fire,  they  pro< 
ceeded  to  prepare  breakfast.  While  thus  employed,  Rosa 
perceived  Julia  leave  the  wigwam  and  beckon  her  out.  Pol- 
lowing  her  as  she  desired,  Rosa  soon  joined  her,  when  Julia 
expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  grave.  Rosa  pointed  out  the 
spot,  and  returned  to  the  wigwam. 

After  their  humble  meal  was  concluded,  Julia  asked  An- 
nette soveral  questions  respecting  the  burning  of  the  superin- 
tendent's house,  of  which  circumstance  she  was  previously  in- 
formed. This  was  a  painful  subject,  and  one  which  Annette 
would  have  willingly  avoided.  She  thought  of  the  happy 
hours  she  had  spent  in  it  with  her  beloved  Paul,  and  tears 
filled  her  eyes. 

"I  should  like  to  forget  that  I  ever  lived  there,"  said 
Annette. 

"  It  reminds  you  of  what  you've  lost— your  husband—" 
remarked  Julia. 

"  Me  think  Paul  no  dead,"  interrupted  Rosa. 

"  If  he  were  living,"  said  Annette,  sorrowfully,  "  he  would 
find  me  out." 

"He  might  be  now  looking  for  you  in  the  ruins." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  madamo  ?" 

''  That  is  my  impression ;  besides,  he  would  never  look  for 
you  here." 

"  Then  I  will  go  back  and  see  whether — " 

"  Not  alone  ?"  interrupted  Julia,  catching  Annette's  hand 
and  detaining  her. 

"  I  will  return  soon,  if  Paul  is  not  there — Rosa  will  watch 
till  I  come  back." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Rosa,  laying  her  hand  on  Julia's  arm,  "  you 
able  for  walk  !" 

"  I  will  try,  Rosa ;  we  can  not,  must  not  separate ;  we  wlI 
go  together." 

In  less  than  one  hour  every  thing  was  prepared,  and  the 
three  women  approached  the  grave  once  more  •  while  they 
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rtood  ocr-ide  the  rude  mound,  a  beautiful  bird  flew  over  their 
h*<h  and  perched  upon  the  branches  ol  a  large  tree  that  gre^? 
close  io  the  brook. 

"  See,"  exclaimed  Rosa,  "  that  little  bird  come  for  watch 
poor  irfaria." 

"  Cvmo,  dear  Annette,"  said  Julia,  gently  forcing  her  from 
the  grave. 

"  I  saall  never  see  her  again,"  replied  Annette,  as  she  turned 
to  follow  her  companions  who  had  now  entered  the  pathway 
leading  in  the  direction  of  the  lake.  It  was  midday  wL.en 
Ihey  rtached  the  brook,  which  they  crossed  in  safety,  and 
ascendiug  the  opposite  bank  soon  entered  the  forest.  As  they 
approacAed  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  Julia  became  faint  and 
was  compelled  to  lean  on  Rosa  for  support.  This  circum- 
stance obliged  them  to  slacken  their  pace.  In  this  way  much 
time  was  consumed,  but  at  length  the  translucent  surface  of 
the  lake  burst  upon  their  view,  and  to  their  unspeakable  joy., 
they  perceived  Duncan  and  Adams  coming  toward  them. 
Julia  trembled  as  she  leaned  upon  her  faithful  attendant,  who 
endeavored  to  support  her  in  the  best  way  she  could ;  but  this 
sudden  change  from  sorrow  to  joy  was  too  much  for  her  weak 
frame  to  bear,  and  Julia  fainted.  When  she  recovered  her 
senses,  Duncan  was  kneeling  at  her  side. 

"  Then  it  is  not  a  dream,  dear  Henry  ?"  said  she,  inquir- 
ingly, as  he  folded  her  in  his  arms. 

"  No,  dearest,"  replied  Duncan ;  "  we  have  met  again ;  we 
will  never  part  more." 

"  Poor  Maria,"  exclaimed  Annette,  "  I  will  never  see  her 
again." 

"  Oh,  heaven  1"  ejaculated  Adams,  "  help  me  to  bear  thia 
affliction." 

"Heaven  will  help  you, my  son,"  said  the  missionary ,  who, 
(vith  Rover  and  his  comrade,  Aad  arrived  during  tfie  night. 
*  Heaven  will  help  us  all  in  the  time  of  neecL" 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

A    FOREST    WEDDING. 

Whes  Paul  awoke,  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  Indiu 
friend  absent ;  every  thing  in  the  wigwam  seemed  undisturbed; 
the  fire  had  gone  out,  and  the  night  seomed  to  be  closing  in. 
"  la  it  possible,"  thought  Paul  to  himself,  "  that  I  have  slept 
during  the  entire  day  ?"  He  was  at  length  convinced  it  must 
be  so,  as  he  felt  greatly  refreshed,  and  could  move  his  limbs 
without  much  pain.  Rising  from  his  couch,  Paul  cautiously 
advanced  to  the  place  where  his  rifle  stood,  and  found  it  loaded. 
He  then  looked  through  the  entrance,  but  the  increasing  dark- 
ness prevented  him  from  seeing  very  far  from  the  wigwam  in 
any  direction  ;  all  was  still. 

"  They  have  deserted  the  wigwam,"  soliloquized  Paul ;  "  I 
snail  be  left  alone  again  all  night." 

Turning  toward  the  embers  in  the  center  of  the  hut,  he 
eearched  carefully  among  them,  but  no  spark  of  fire  remained; 
all  was  extinguished.  Paul  drew  the  load  from  his  rifle,  and, 
placing  a  piece  of  punk  and  some  powder  in  the  pan  of  the 
lock,  soon  procured  what  he  sought.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
bright  and  cheerful  fire  illuminated  the  wigwam.  About 
midnight,  Paul,  wearied  with  watching,  stretched  himself  upon 
the  deer-skins  and  endeavored  to  compose  hi3  mind.  The 
Bound  of  footsteps  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  Francis  entered. 

"  You  left  me  alone  all  day ;  I'm  glad  you've  come  at  last, 
said  Paul. 

Francis  glanced  round  the  wigwam,  but  not  perceiving 
what  he  sought,  folded  his  arms  and  remained  silent.  It  WM 
evident  that  some  calamity  had  befallen  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Paul,  excited. 

"  Ugh  !"  exclaimed  the  Indian. 

"  What  has  happened,"  reiterated  Paul. 

"  Oliver  kill  white  people — kill  my  squaw,  kill  Rosa  F' 

"Oh  heaven!"  ejaculated  Paul,  trembling  with  appro 
Lension. 

"  Then,"  continued  Francis,  "  he  take  his  people  up  woods 
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Ml  King  Bamaby.     Oh  1  bad,  -Very  bad  ;  Great  Spirit  angry 
'-my  people  all  gone." 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  lake  ?" 

"No,  me  not  go,  no  have  time;    Indian  say  house  all 

burned." 
"  House  burned  1"  echoed  Paul,  his  features  exhibiting  tho 

Impress  of  despair. 

"  lie  no  stop,"  said  Francis,  "  me  go  to  river." 

"  Wait  until  daylight,"  remonstrated  Paul ;  "  come  with  me 
to  the  lake." 

"  No ;  me  walk  river,  never  come  back ;  all  good  Indiam 
walk." 

In  vain  Paul  sought  to  prevent  the  Indian  from  putting  hia 
resolution  into  practice.  All  arguments  failed,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  Francis  was  gone. 

After  the  Indian  departed,  Paul  reloaded  his  rifle,  and  again 
throwing  himself  on  his  rough  couch,  anxiously  prayed  for 
the  return  of  day.     He  could  not  rest ;  his  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  torturing  suspense  which  all  his  resolution  could  not 
overcome.     In  a  state  of   mind   bordering  on    despair,   he 
arose,  and  continued  walking  from  one  side  of  the  wigwam 
to  the  other,  until,  at  last,  daylight  illuminated  the  eastern 
horizon.    He  then  prepared  for  his  journey     Directly  fronting 
the  entrance  to  the  wigwam,  a  wide  pathway— which  had  the 
appearance  of  being  deserted,  as  it  was  partly  covered  with 
low,  thick  bushes— stretched  away  toward  the  river,  affording 
an  extended  view  of  the  forest  beyond,  and  serving  as  a  line 
of  communication  between  the  Indian  settlement  and    the 
shore.     From  this  pathway  a  narrow  woodland  track  wound 
around  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  reached  to  the  lake.  On 
tl'.is  track  poor  Paul  now  pursued  his  way  with  rapid  strides. 
About  an  hour  after  he  left  the  wigwam,  Paul  reached  the  hill- 
side, and  as  he  passed  it,  was  surprised  to  perceive  a  great 
many  Indians,  with  their  squaws,  crossing  the  mountain  in 
the  direction  of  the  pathway. 

Concealing  himself,  Paul  anxiously  watched  them  as  they 
went  by  where  he  stood,  and  noticed  particularly  that  they 
traveled  in  a  confused  manner  without  paying  that  attention 
to  each  other  which  was  customary  with  tnem.  Some  of  th<j 
men  lingered  behind,  gazing  intently  around  them  as  if  ihey 
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feared  the  sudden  approach  of  an  enemy,  while  others  traveled 
with  such  spued  that  they  left  the  women  and  children  at  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  rear.  After  these  had  passed, 
Paul  wa3  about  to  leave  his  hiding-place,  when  a  loud  shout 
fell  upon  his  ear,  and  in  a  moment  after,  he  saw  Oliver  run- 
ning toward  him  pursued  by  the  demon.  Not  knowing  what 
(o  do,  and  fearful  he  should  be  discovered,  he  crouched  down 
beneath  the  bushes,  and  with  a  beating  heart  awaited  the 
result.  When  Oliver  had  reached  the  hill-side  near  where  Paul 
wa3  concealed,  he  suddenly  turned  and  made  for  the  granite 
rock ;  but  before  he  could  reach  it,  the  demon  was  at  his  heels, 
and  with  one  blow  of  his  club  felled  him  to  the  earth.  Oliver 
now  drew  a  knife,  and  endeavored  to  defend  himself;  but  ere 
he  could  use  it,  a  second  blow,  more  powerful  than  the  first, 
stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  pathway. 

Paul,  trembling  in  every  limb,  kept  his  eyes  on  the  demon, 
without  the  power  of  removing  them,  expecting  every  moment 
that  he  should  be  the  next  victim.  At  length  tho  demon, 
seizing  hold  of  the  body  of  Oliver,  threw  it  on  hi3  shoulder 
and  stalked  off  into  the  woods.  It  was  exactly  two  hours 
after  Julia  and  her  companions  had  met  their  friends,  when 
Paul,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  came  in  sight  of 
the  ruins.  Keeping  under  cover  of  the  trees  that  skirted  the 
lake,  he  slowly  approached  the  spot  only  to  behold  its  deso- 
lation. For  the  first  time  in  many  years  he  wept  bitterly. 
While  thus  sorrowing  over  the  wreck,  and  lamenting  his  hard 
fate,  a  well-known  voice  called  him  by  name :  Annette  was 
clasped  in  his  arms. 

"  Paul,  dear  Paul !"  were  the  only  words  the  wife  could 
utter.  Conducted  by  her,  Paul  soon  arrived  where  his  friends 
were  assembled.  A  large  fire  burned  brightly  in  their  midst ; 
all  were  rejoiced  to  bid  him  welcome. 

Calling  Paul  aside,  Duncan  said  : 

"  Paul,  I  regret  very  much  what  has  happened,  but  we 
.ajust  all  bow  to  the  decrees  of  heaven ;  poor  Maria — " 

"Ob,  God!"  exclaimed  Paul,  in  agonizing  tones,  "what  of 
iny  poor  child  ?" 

"  Maria  is  no  more !"  continued  Duncan ;  "  but  God's  will  b« 
done." 

"  "falk  not  to  me  of  God's  will,"  said  tho  wretchod  man 
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''My  friend,"  interposed  the  missionary,  who  now  ap« 
poached,  "  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  question  the  will  of  God. 
He  does  all  things  well.  Tour  loss  is  great,  and  we  will 
vnourn  with  you ;  but,  do  not  array  yourself  against  God'a 
decree." 

"  Oliver,"  said  Rosa,  who  now  joined  them,  "  Oliver  kill 

Maria!" 
"  Oliver  Is  slain !"  exclaimed  Paul ;  "  slain  by  the  demon !' 
"Poor  man,  his  senses  are  wandering,  I  fear,"  said  the 
jussionary. 
"  I  saw  him  strike  Oliver  with  a  club,"  said  Paul. 
"Our    poor    child,"    sighed     Annette,    embracing     her 
husband. 
"  She  is  revenged !"  exclaimed  Paul. 

"My  friends,"  said  the  missionary,  "I  have  endeavored 
during  this  day,  that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  I  hope  will  be  beneficial  to  you  alL  With 
the  assistance  of  these  men  who  came  with  mo,  I  have  erected 
a  small  camp — that  one  you  see  yonder  near  the  woods.  True, 
it  is  not  much  better  than  an  Indian  wigwam,  but  it  i3  well 
covered  with  bark  and  will  afford  some  protection  from  the 
weather.  I  am  now  about  to  leave  you  for  the  present,  and 
I  hope  you  will  assist  each  other  during  my  absence.  Thero 
b  one  duty,  however,  I  should  like  to  perform  before  I  leave, 
provided  it  is  agreeable." 

"What  is  that,  sir  ?"  asked  Duncan. 

"  It  concerns  yourself  and  that  lady  most  nearly,"  continued 
the  missionary.  "  For  fear  of  any  accident  happening  to  pre- 
vent my  return,  I  would  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  uniting 
you  in  marriage  before  I  go." 

"  Julia,"  said  Duncan,  taking  her  hand  in  his. 
"  I  am  yours,"  she  solemhly  said. 

And  there,  under  the  shading  branches  of  the  old  oak3,  these 
two  faithful  hearts  were  made  one — to  live  for  one  another 
and  to  face  life's  fortunes  as  true  man  and  true  wife. 

The  missionary  prepared  to  go  upon  his  way,  and  called 
Hover  to  accompany  h'.in.  But  that  worthy  hesitated,  and 
finally  said : 

"  You  see,  sir,  I'm  not  afraid  of  any  thing,  but  if  there  be 
Bach  a  thing  as  a  ghost  or  a  devil,  or  any  evil  spirit  in  the 
woods,  I  6hould  not—" 
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"  Well,"  interrupted  the  "missionary,  "  I  assure  you  'tis  all 
imagination,  notning  else ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  my  life,  and.  am  not  inclined  to  believe  such  silly  stories ;  I 
will  go  alone." 

"  That  I  will  not  permit,  sir,"  replied  Duncan.  "  I  will  go 
with  you ;  although  I  assure  you  I  saw  it,  as  I  came  hithei 
with  Adams." 

"  And  a  horrible-looking  demon  it  was,"  rejoined  Adams' 

"  Sec,"  exclaimed  Paul,  "there  it  is !  there  it  is  I" 

"  Where  ?"  asked  every  one. 

"  Over  behind  the  bushes  near  the  lake !" 

"  I  see  it  now !"  exclaimed  the  missionary ;  "  'tis  horrible  t" 

"  Stand  aside !"  cried  Duncan,  catching  up  his  rifle. 

"  It's  coming  this  way,"  said  Paul. 

Duncan  brought  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  was  about  to 
fire,  when  Rosa  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said : 

"  No  fire,  no  fire,  me  see !" 

"The  demon  will  be  upon  us,  child  1"  replied  the 
missionary. 

"  Me  see  Indians  on  hill,"  said  Rosa.  "  Suppose  you  fire; 
make  noise  ;  Indians  come  and  kill." 

"  I  see  them  now,"  said  Duncan.  "  We  must  extinguish  our 
fire  or  they  will  observe  it." 

"  They  have  seen  it,  they  come  this  way !"  said  Duncan. 
"  There  are  guns  in  the  cellar — quick !" 

All  hands  were  armed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  took  their 

posts  in  a  most   advantageous  position ;  Julia,  Annette  and 

Rosa    retired   to   the   cellar.     Duncan    and    the    missionary 

guarded  the  entrance.    In  the  next  instant  the  Indians  rushed 

•  down  the  hill    and  advanced  from  both  extremities  of  the 

>  lake. 

j  "  I  hope  the-  clc-mon  will  never  come,  any  how,"  said  Rover, 
leveling  his  gun  at  one  of  the  Indians,  who  had  advanced 
Within  range. 

"  There's  the  demon !"  exclaimed  Paul. 

"  By  George,  he's  attacking  the  Indians  now !"  said  Rover, 
cxultingly. 

The  moment  the  savages  perceived  the  form  of  the  demon 
issuing  from  among  the  bushes,  they  set  up  a  hideous  yell 
vnd  took  to  tbeir  heels.     Over  fallen  trees,  through  swamp 
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and  nwrsss,  up  the  steep  hill  and  across  the  valley,  they  rushed 
with  a  precipitation  which  naught  but  their  well-known  fear 
of  demons  could  have  created. 

"Now,  sir,  there  is  a«  opportunity  to  reach  your  veasel 
without  fear  ■  »»<»  il  vou  are  willinS» l  vn&  accompany  you, 
as  a  r>«^e  of  scene  will  relieve  a  mind  which  the  unhappy 
jc,e  of  poor  Maria  has  seriously  affected.  As  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  returning  with  you,  I  make  this  proposition 
the  more  readily,"  said  Adam3,  moved  to  tears  at  the  thought 
of  her. 

"My  thoughts  have  been  so  engrossed  that  I  had  forgotten 
the  necessity  winch  exists  for  my  departure.  Mr.  Adams, 
nothing  will  give  me  greater  plesure ;  but  Duncan  and  the 
ladies  will  sadly  miss  you." 

"  I  would  rather  see  my  friend's  peace  of  mind  restored," 
said  Duncan,  "than  any  thing  else.  Go,  George,  and  may  it 
do  you  good  to  be  with  so  good  a  man." 

In  a  few  moments  their  arrangements  were  made,  and 
taking  leave  of  Duncan  and  his  party,  Adams,  accompanied  by 
the  good  missionary,  departed. 


CHAPTER     XX. 

THE    APPARITION. 

Paul,  wearied  with  watching  without  seeing  any  appear- 
ance to  indicate  the  return  of  the  Indians,  approached  the 
dwelling  and  addressed  Duncan  as  he  sat  at  his  post : 

"  I  was  thinking,  sir,  if  you  would  be  willing,  that  Rosa 
and  Annette  could  be  very  comfortable  for  the  night  •  in  the 
little  camp  near  the  woods ;  and,  as  Rover  and  his  companion 
have  agreed  to  divide  the  duties  of  the  night-watch  with  me, 
I  don't  see  any  necessity  that  you  should  be  on  watch.  If 
any  thing  happens  we  can  call  you." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Paul ;  I  thank  you  for  youi  consider- 
ation, but  I  have  determined  to  share  the  nv;ht-watch  as  well 
vi  yourself." 
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"  Well,  sir,  whatever  you  please  ;  but  you  will  allow  me  to 
keep  the  first  watch." 

"  Not  so,  Paul ;  L  would  keep  the  first  watch  myself,  and 
you  are  aware  I  like  to  have  rny  own  way." 

According  to  his  desire,  Duncan  was  cc^n  alone  hut  -re- 
pared  to  act  on  any  emergency  that  should  ocen».  for  60me 
time  after  his  jornpanions  left  him,  his  thoughts  turned  on.  t^ 
events  of  the  past  day,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  in  his  behalf  at  a 
time  when  he  little  expected  it. 

Meditating  on  the  past  and  resolving  for  the  future,  Duncan 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  his  watch, 
and  was  about  to  repair  to  the  camp  in  order  to  awaken 
Rover,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  when  a  noise  fixed  his  at- 
tention. Gazing  intently  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  he 
perceived  some  object  cautiously  creeping  through  the  brush 
wood ;  but,  owing  to  the  darkness,  found  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  it  was.  Lifting  his  rifle,  he  narrowly  observed  its 
movements.  As  the  object  approached  he  became  more 
alarmed  than  when  he  first  perceived  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
singularity  of  its  appearance.  Sometimes  it  moved  as  if 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  wound ;  again  it  pro- 
gressed at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  he  feared  it  would  be  upon 
him  ere  he  had  time  to  defend  himself.  In  this  state  of 
disagreeable  uncertainty  he  remained  a  considerable  time, 
without  the  possibility  of  concluding  how  to  act,  until,  wearied 
and  excited,  he  was  about  to  advance,  when  he  heard'  his 
name  pronounced  in  *•  low  but  distinct  tone  by  some  person 
behind  him.  Suddeuky  turning  to  confront  whoever  it  might 
be,  Duncan  felt  a  heavy  hand  laid  on  his  arm,  and  the  next 
instant  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"  I  thought  you'd  forgotten  the  hour,  sir,  foi  it's  long  over 
the  time  you  should  have  called  me  ;  but  Jack  Rover  knows 
the  duties  of  a  seaman  too  well  to  need  calling  when  his  time 
is  up." 

"  Silence,  Jack ! — is  your  gun  in  order  ?  If  not,  see  to  it, 
tor  I  fear  we  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  defend  ourselves. 

"  Seen  any  thing,  sir  f 

"  Yes — hush ! — down  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  hil/,  between 
us  and  the  lake,  among  the  brushwood." 

"Don't  see  it,  sir." 
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u  You  are  looking  too  far  above  it ;  lower,  lower  yet— now  1" 

:'  I  see  it—it  is  the  demon  !" 

"  Let  it  alone,  sir,"  said  Rover,  grasping  Duncan's  arm,  who 
had  now  taken  aim  at  it,  and  was  about  to  fire.  "  Don't  fire, 
'tis  unlucky." 

"  Lucky  or  unlucky,  here's  at  it !"  replied  Duncan,  pulling 
ne  trigger  of  his  rifle. 

A  hidecus  yell  followed  the  report,  and,  springing  to  theii 
eet,  the  three  men  dashed  down  the  slope  toward  the  spot 
where  the  object  had  stood ;  but,  although  they  knew  the 
place  exactly,  they  could  discover  nothing  in  any  direction. 
Every  tree,  bush  and  thicket  was  searched  repeatedly,  every 
hollow  aud  inequality  in  the  ground  carefully  examined,  with- 
out affording  the  slightest  indication  of  what  they  sought. 
Disappointed  and  vexed  at  these  repeated  failures,  Duncan  and 
his  companion  returned  to  the  camp.  Charging  Rover's 
comrade  to  give  them  notice  if  any  thing  approached,  they 
placed  him  in  front  of  the  mound,  and  then  retiring  to  seek 
a  little  rest,  anxiously  prayed  for  the  return  of  day. 

Rover's  companion  was  pacing  up  and  down  before  the 
rude  dwelling  in  which  the  females  reposed,  when,  just  as  the 
gray  light  of  morning  made  the  surrounding  objects  visible, 
ne  perceived  an  Indian  issuing  from  the  narrow  pathway  that 
communicated  with  the  river.  In  an  instant  he  leveled  his 
gun  and  was  about  to  fire  when  the  object  of  his  aim  disap 
pcarcd  among  the  trees.  Hastily  arousing  Duncan,  Paul  and 
Rover,  they  proceeded  with  him  at  once  to  the  spot,  determined 
that  they  should  not  be  baffled  this  time;  but  they  weie  not 
long  kept  in  suspense,  for  the  same  Indian  again  made  his 
appearance  in  the  very  place  where  Rover's  comrade  first 
discovered  him,  and  scarcely  had  he  donu  so  when  Duncan  and 
Paul  recognized  King  Barnaby. 

"  How  is  this  ?"  asked  Duncan,  in  angry  tones  ;  "  is  it  not. 
enough  that  yo  1  and  your  people  have  burned  and  destroyed 
my  dwelling,  captured  and  sunk  my  vessel,  abused  and  rll- 
treated  me  and  my  people,  brutally  murdered  an  innocent 
temale,  but  you  must  still  continue  to  harass  and  alarm  us  by 
prowling  around  our  little  dwellings  as  if  you  were  determined 
to  exterminate  us  altogether  ?" 

"  Me  no  do  that  1"  excltamed  the  sachem  indignantly,  moving 
toward  them. 
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"  You're  a  liar !  a  base,  shameless  liar  I"  said  Paul,  "  and  if 
I  had  ray  way  with  you  I  would  sacrifice  you  on  tLc  spot  F' 

"  Suppose  you  want  kill  old  man,  me  not  care ;  my  heart 
Is  clean.  No  good  for  me  live  any  more ;  every  one  look 
black  at  me  and  wish  me  dead." 

"  Let  me  put  a  bullet  through  the  old  dog  1"  exclaimed 
Rover,  raising  his  gun  and  pointing  it  at  the  sachem. 

"  Lower  your  weapon  immediately,  sir !"  said  Duncan,  au- 
thoritatively. "  I  will  not  permit  any  unnecessary  violence  to 
be  used.   He  is  unarmed,  and  therefore  incapable  of  injuring  us.1' 

"  Me  not  want  for  live  any  more ;  better  you  kill  me." 

"  King  Barnaby,  when  I  brought  you  presents,  you  pro- 
fessed to  be  our  friend,  and  said, '  You  shall  live  in  peaco  with 
King  Barnaby ;'  but  how  have  you  kept  your  promises ;  have 
you  not  broken  them  all  ?" 

"  Brother,  me  all  the  same  now  me  was  then ;  me  your 
good  friend,  and  bad  Indian  want  to  kill  me  for  that.  I  lore 
you  always." 

"  I  told  you  I  should  hold  you  responsible  for  whatever 
injury  my  people  might  sustain  from  yours,  and  I  am  resolved 
you  shall  not  go  unpunished.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  take 
the  law  in  my  own  hands,  but  as  soon  as  the  schooner  returns 
I  shall  send  you  to  Quebec,  where  you  must  answer  to  the 
Governor  for  all  the  evil  you  have  done  me.  Tou  are  my 
prisoner  I" 

"  Me  speak  Governor.  Me  glad  your  prisoner,  me  no  tell  lie." 

"  Then  walk  before  us  to  yonder  camp.  Remember,  the 
.cast  attempt  at  escape  will  be  visited  with  death  1" 

"  Me  no  run  away.  Some  white  people  run  more  fast  than 
Indian ;  me  your  friend ;  Great  Spirit  know  my  heart  j  Fm 
very  old  man." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sachem  was  cc  lfined  in  the  lodges 
and  Rover  placed  to  guard  the  entrance. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

ALL'8  "WELL  THAT   ENDS  WELL. 

Tehee  "weeks  after  the  events  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter  had  transpired,  Adams  and  the  kind-hearted  mission 
ary  arrived  at  the  lake,  where  they  found  their  friends  busily 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  comfortable  dwellings,  one  of  which 
was  nearly  finished.  They  were  received  with  great  joy,  and 
their  arrival  hailed  as  an  omen  of  future  prosperity. 

When  their  first  congratulations  were  ended,  the  missionary 
thus  addressed  them : 

"  My  dear  friends,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  permit  my 
arrival  once  more ;  I  am  happy  to  witness  your  contentment 
and  increasing  prosperity,  and,  more  than  all,  the  affection 
you  entertain  for  each  other.  Adams  is  determined  to  re- 
main with  you.  All  the  goods,  implements  and  articles  that 
I  procured  and  purchased  for  you,  are  now  on  board  my 
vessel,  together  with  some  fowls  and  other  things  which  will 
be  necessary  in  stocking  your  settlement.  Owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  my  stay  must  be  brief;  but,  I  hope  next 
spring  to  remain  some  time  among  you." 

"  Rover,"  said  Duncan,  "  bring  forth  the  prisoner." 

"  Prisoner  1"  interrupted  the  missionary. 

"  All  right.  Bring  the  prisoner  here,"  continued  Duncan, 
"  and  be  careful  to  use  him  kindly." 

_  "Why  trouble  yourself  with  prisoners?"  asked  the  mis- 
sionary. 

"  I  could  not  avoid  doing  so  in  this  instance.  The  chief 
sachem  has  fallen  into  my  power,  and  I  intended  to  send  him 
under  your  charge,  to  answer  to  the  Governor  for  the  crimes 
that  his  people  have  committed.' 

"I  suppose  you  had  some  trouble  to  make  him  a 
prisoner?" 

"  No,  Bir ;  he  gave  himself  up  without  resistance,  and  oa 
that  account  we  have  used  him  well.  la  fact,  he  does  not 
Wiah  to  escape.' 
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"  That  speak3  in  his  favor  and  not  against  him,"  replied  the 
missionary.  "  But  if  you  found  him  in  arms  against  you,  he 
•will  be  held  responsible." 

"  His  people  have  been  found,  at  various  times,  in  arms 
against  us.  As  for  the  sachem,  I  have  not  seen  him  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  horrible  affair." 

"  I  am  here,"  said  King  Barnaby,  entering  the  building. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  sachem,  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,"  said 
Duncan,  "  and  my  friend  here,  under  whose  charge  you  will 
proceed  to  Tracadia  in  order  to  be  forwarded  to  Quebec,  will 
hear  your  answers." 

"  Me  speak  truth  ;  me  always  love  you  and  your  people ; 
my  white  brothers  never  see  me  do  harm  to  them." 

"  Your  people,"  said  the  missionary,  "  have  inhumanly 
murdered  a  young  woman  who  never  did  them  any  wrong." 

"  That  make  me  very  sorry.     Oliver  do  that !" 

"Who  is  Oliver  — your  brother?"  inquired  the  mis- 
sionary. 

"No!"  exclaimed  the  sachem,  Indignantly,  "no  my 
brother !" 

"  Oliver  is  dead  1"  said  Paul,  with  emphasis. 

"  Me  know  liim  dead,  me  see  him  killed  ;  Oliver  bad,  wicked 
Indian." 

"Who  killed  him?"  inquired  Duncan,  watching  the 
sachem. 

"  Mc  can't  say  ;  some  one  lull  him,  run  after  Oliver,  frighten 
him  very  much ;  me  see  him.  Paul  in  the  bushes  same  time, 
very  much  afraid." 

"  I  did  not  see  you,"  interrupted  Paul,  who  was  now  greatly 
excited ;  "  you  tell  lies— you  did  not  see  Oliver  killed,  nor  me 
in  the  bushes." 

"  Me  no  lie,"  said  the  sachem.  "  Me  see  you  two  times  in 
the  woods ;  first  time  you  fall  in  big  hole,  you  much 
frighten !" 

"  Good  heaven !"  exclaimed  Paul,  standing  up  and  con- 
fronting the  sachem. 

"  Me  no  tell  lie ;  me  see  you  another  time  in  the  bushes, 
paid  the  Indian. 

"  He  speaks  the  truth,"  said  Paul. 

"  T'hen  you  have  seen  the  demon  ?"  said  the  missionary' 
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*  Me  Bee  him  often ;  me  know  where  he  stop  long  time  in 
woods." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  him  ?"  inquired  Duncan. 

"  No !  he  my  good  friend,  he  kill  bad  *"  Man." 

"  This  is  strange,"  said  the  missionary.  "  It  is  evident 
that  this  Indian  desires  to  remain  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
you ;  but  his  intimacy  with  that  fiend  argues  little  in  his 
favor." 

"  Sachem,"  said  Duncan,  "  you  are  free  !  I  believe  you  have 
6poken  the  truth,  and  I  desire  that  you  tell  your  people  to 
continue  our  friends,  as  I  wish  them  well." 

"  Brother,  I  have  heard  your  words.  I  and  my  Indian 
friends  will  be  your  brothers ;  the  Great  Spirit  hears  what  I 
say ;  I  will  go  1" 

<     After  the  sachem  departed,  Rover,  calling  Duncan  aside, 
said,  with  some  anxiety : 

"  Captain,  I'm  a  wild  fellow,  but  as  I  am  determined  to 
remain  here  with  you,  I  hope  to  make  myself  useful,  and  if  I 
had  one  wish  granted,  I  would  be  content ;  but  I'm  afraid  to 
ask  you." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  wish,  Rover,  and  if  in  my  power  you 
shall  have  it  gratified." 

!     "  The  truth  is,  sir,  I've  been  thinking  of  splicing,  and  I 
wanted  your  advice." 

I     "  Thinking  of  marriage  ?     Some  pretty  girl  in  Tracadia,  I 
presume." 

No,  sir ;  one  that  you  know,  and  I  believe  think  a  great 
deal  of." 

"  Indeed  1  where  does  she  live  ?" 

"  Here." 

"  With  us  ?  you  puzzle  me." 

"  I  mean  Rosa,  sir  ;  but — " 

"  Rover,  I  hope  you  have  not  said  any  thing  to  grieve  hor. 
If  you  have,  I  can  never  forgive  yon.  True,  Rosa  is  au 
Indian,  but  she  possesses  a  noble  nature  and  is  not  destitute 
of  beauty.  She  only  wants  education  to  make  her  a  suitable 
match  for  any  man." 

"  I  asked  her  consent  to  speak  to  you,  sir ;  notLing  more." 

"  Do  you  really  love  her,  Rover  ?  Remember,  she  must 
not  bo  trifled  with." 
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"  If  I  did  not,  I  would  not  marry  her." 

"  Well,  does  she  love  you  ?" 

"  She  said  as  much,  and  hoped  you  would  consent." 

"  Well,  Rover,"  said  Duncan,  "  if  you  really  desire  Rosalt 
happiness,  you  have  my  consent." 

Rosa  advanced  and  took  the  missionary's  hand. 

"  Do  you  love  Rover  ?  Recollect,  marriage  is  not  for  a  day 
or  a  year  only,  but  for  life  1" 

"  Me  love  Rover ;  he  love  me." 

"  Rover,"  continued  the  missionary,  "  take  her  hand ;  1 
charge  you  to  love  her  well,  for  she  is  indeed  worthy  of  your 
love." 

The  ceremony  was  but  just  performed,  and  all  parties  were 
congratulating  the  happy  lovers,  when  the  apparition  of  the 
woods  stood  before  them  ! 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  do  you  want  ?"  shouted  Dun- 
can, now  thoroughly  infuriated. 

"  I  want  to  live  with  you,"  growled  the  demon. 

"  Who  are  you  ?" 

"King  Barn aby,  Sachem  of  Ristigouche !"  exclaimed  the 
chief,  stepping  from  beneath  a  large  bear-skin  cloak  fantasti- 
cally fashioned  to  represent  the  Forest  Demon. 

It  was  indeed  the  sachem.  All  now  understood  the  mys- 
tery, and  realized  that  he  was  truly  a  friend  in  need.  Unable 
to  meet  his  Indian  warriors  with  weapons,  and  to  prevent 
their  murderous  purposes  agaiust  his  white  friends,  he  bad 
assumed  a  disguise,  which,  taking  advantage  of  the  well- 
known  terror  felt  by  the  savages  for  demons  and  spirits,  had 
effected  his  purpose  of  driving  the  scoundrels  away  fcrevcr. 

King  Barnaby  lived  many  years,  a  welcome  inmate  of 
Duncan's  fine  mansion  which  his  wealth  allowed  him  to  erect 
on  the  interesting  spot.  He  trotted  on  his  knees  not  only 
Duncan's  children,  but  also  those  of  Rover  and  Rosa,  whose 
descendants,  to  this  day,  welcome  visitors  to  the  old  mansion 
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